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THE EVOLUTION OF A PLOT. 


One Sunday afternoon I picked up a copy of 
the New York Sun, and read in some out-of-the- 
way corner of the shooting of a man in a West- 
ern saloon. The article went on to say that the 
ball, though it struck the victim on the head, 
did not kill him, but merely stunned him, so 
that he was presently able to go about his busi- 
ness as before. 

The abnormal thickness of skull apparently 
implied in this statement set me to thinking, 
and I soon saw that it was wholly within the 


range of reason and belief that a bullet might 
so graze the head as to produce the same effect 
as a blow from a club which robs a man of his 
senses, and gives him for the moment every 
outward appearance of death. 

This fact clearly discerned, I thought how 
weird would be the situation and how great the 
astonishment of the assassin if he should sud- 
denly, and when he least expected it, find his 
victim returned to life, and in the full posses- 
sion of his strength. Pursuing the idea, | pic- 
tured two entirely impersonal individuals in 
such a predicament, and allowing my imagina- 
tion to dally with the puppets thus created, I 
placed them in a room by themselves, that they 
might have the better opportunity of enjoying 
uninterruptedly the little entertainment I had 
devised. 

So far it was very pleasant dreaming, and I 
delighted to contemplate the horror and ulti- 
mate overthrow of my blood-thirsty friend, who 
took on, under our more intimate acquaintance, 
certain vague and unpleasant physical and meta- 
physical characteristics. 

Desiring a clearer and more definite impres- 
sion of this interesting individual, I found it 
necessary to assign a motive for the attempted 
crime, which, while plausible, should leave his 
adversary, for whom I had a profound regard, 
wholly free from the taint of guilt. For this pur- 
pose several situations suggested themselves, 
but they failed in every instance to satisfy both 
requirements, and I had almost given it up in 
despair when, in a perfectly inconsequent train 
of thought, I recalled an introduction I had 
received some years previously to a doctor and 
his wife at Bar Harbor. Instantly, and by some 
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inscrutable juxtaposition of ideas, the doctor 
transformed himself into the villain, and his 
young and beautiful wife as unblushingly as- 
sumed the responsibility of the cause, and for 
no better reason that I could discover than that 
I remembered at the time to have noticed in the 
man acertain jealousy of disposition in regard 
to his wife’s movements and social preferences. 

I was the more astonished because the mild 
and almost effeminate-looking doctor had under- 
taken to incorporate himself into a gaunt and 
somewhat truculent desperado, still imbued, 
however, with all the refinements of intellectu- 
ality, and preserving many other traits and 
marks of identity peculiar to his proper self. I 
had now in my mind’s eye a creature of flesh 
and blood, but I had all the more incentive for 
procuring for so worthy a gentleman a good 
and sufficient cause for the exercise of his re- 
splendent powers, and at the same time pre- 
serving inviolate the character of his wife and 
the honor of his adversary, whom I had already 
elevated to the dignity of my hero. After 
some cogitation I determined to involve the lat- 
ter in shipwreck, and cause him to rescue from 
drowning an unknown child, who should after- 
ward become the doctor’s wife. This done, I 
brought my hero and heroine together again, 
accidentally and as strangers, and having thus 
set up a cause for a psycho-sympathetic interest, 
I left them to unravel the mystery of their early 
relations, while the doctor looked on, and nursed 
and cultivated his spleen to the top of his bent. 

As the situation now seemed ripe for pluck- 
ing, I gave the doctor a fragment of a letter, 
which, taken as it stood, without the context, 
set the smouldering embers of his anger in a 
blaze, and gave him the necessary stimulus for 
action. He charged his innocent wife with infi- 
delity, and shattered his household gods and his 
happiness at a blow. During the paroxysm of 
mind induced by the contemplation of the wreck 
I whispered to him the diabolical scheme of 
inveigling my hero into his house, under the 
guise of friendship, and for the purpose of doing 
him to death at his leisure. 

The idea pleased him, and as he proceeded 
to put it into execution his anger perceptibly 
changed from that of an infuriated and outraged 
lion to the cold, sinuous, and crafty caution of 


the snake. I was shortly rewarded by finding 
the cobra and his victim together under the 
exact conditions which I had originally desired. 

“Are you interested in psychological phe- 
nomena?” I heard the doctor inquire, with his 
most glittering smile. “I have been a close 
student of the subject for years,” he continued, 
“and I have progressed until I am able to read 
now with tolerable accuracy the secret of my 
fellow-man.” 

“Indeed! It seems scarcely credible,” was 
the reply of the unsuspecting victim, uttered 
carelessly between the puffs of his cigar. 

Here followed a discussion of the principles 
of mind or muscle-reading, accompanied by a 
proposition on the doctor’s part to put his sys- 
tem to the test. 

I began now to see the doctor’s purpose and 
design. Under the pretence of mind-reading 
he was about to repeat the contents of the half 
letter which he had in his possession, and 
charge his companion with the crime of alienat- 
ing his wife’s affections. I was fairly fascinat- 
ed by the deviltry of the scheme, and I watched 
with breathless interest and anxiety the various 
stages of the drama as they proceeded, until 
they culminated in the sharp crack of a revol- 
ver, which told me that the doctor’s purpose 
was attained. 

During the death-like silence which followed 
I pictured the murderer’s expression of satiated 
revenge, and its change to sudden horror when 
his victim, recovering his senses, leaped to his 
feet, grappled his assailant, and entered on a 
struggle which shortly left the assassin dead on 
the floor of his own office. 

“So far so good,” thought I, breathing a sigh 
of relief; but what is to be the next move ? Who 
will dispose of the body, and exonerate my 
hero? Above all, who will console the widow ?” 

It was evident that my hero could not long 
be left standing over the prostrate body of his 
victim; and while I was still considering what 
to do with him, the widow herself returned and 
tapped at the office door for admittance; this 
brought matters to a climax; my hero went out 
at one door as my heroine came in at the other; 
the former gave himself up to the pojce, and 
the latter swooned becomingly. In the investi- 
gation which followed, the missing half of the 
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letter was produced. This, together with cer- 
tain documents left by the doctor and written 
immediately before his death, completely exon- 
erated the two most interested individuals, and 
the verdict was, “ Served him right.” Whether 


the hero and heroine ultimately married I am 
not at the moment prepared to say. How prob- 
able such a termination of the story would be 
the reader may readily determine for himself. 
Frederick E. Lyster. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 


It was in Haverstraw, on the Hudson, made 
classic by the pen of Irving, that I first met the 
author of “ The Leavenworth Case.” As the 
Christinah swept up to the landing and we 
stepped ashore, a tall, graceful girl, dressed in 
gray, with bright red berries on her hat, came 
quickly forward to greet us. She gave me a 
quick, searching glance, that seemed to say, 
“You are young, very young indeed,” and 
immediately appeared to forget my existence, 
while she went on conversing, in a bright, girl- 
ish way, with my companion, — my cousin and 
her brother’s wife. 

Miss Green had just returned from Poultney, 
Vermont, the seat of Ripley College, of which 
she was a graduate, and that evening she related 
many incidents and bits of travel, to which I was 
a silent and amused listener. She was hardly 
older than myself, if of more assured woman- 
hood, and although our first meeting had been 
inauspicious, a strong and enduring friendship, 
founded upon similarity of tastes and dissimi- 
larity of temperament, sprang up between us, 
and that friendship the lapse of twenty years 
has never dimmed. 

Anna Katharine Green was born in Brooklyn, 
and she comes of a notable East Haddam, Conn., 
family. Her father is a lawyer, and from him 
undoubtedly his daughter inherits her legal turn 
of mind as evinced in “ The Leavenworth Case” 
and kindred stories. In appearance she is rather 
striking than beautiful. Under a brow of almost 
masculine depth and power, her dark blue eyes 
express every emotion, while her mouth, which 
alone is beautiful, bespeaks sensitive delicacy 
and poetic feeling. Her form is elegant, being 
tall and willowy, but her crowning glory is her 


dark brown hair, which, unbound, sweeps just 
to the floor when she stands erect. 

A few months before my visit to Haverstraw 
I had made my modest début as the writer of a 
few simple tales, which had met with unexpected 
favor. Now I learned that Miss Green had been 
writing tales and verses since she was eleven; 
that she, too, had literary aspirations, and of the 
kind that had no idea of being stifled, for with 
them she had the calm belief of future success, 
although she had never had a line printed outside 
her college paper. She talked as coolly of her 
plans as if they were already matured. Ticknor 
& Fields or the Putnams were to be her publish- 
ers when she should issue her poems. She had 
received encouraging letters from Mr. Fields 
and from Ralph Waldo Emerson, and although 
her manuscripts came back to her with clock- 
like regularity, she knew that she should ulti- 
mately succeed. 

We were always together during the months 
I staid in Haverstraw, night and day, for we 
shared the same room and the same pursuits. 
We walked, worked, and wrote together, and 
although surrounded by staid, sober people, we 
indulged in a “lark ” now and then, for we were 
only schoolgirls. We used to dress up in quaint, 
ugly, or curious costumes, go to the house of a 
lively friend, and amuse ourselves and her for 
hours, coming back to our room to write, some- 
times until the “wee sma’ hours.” We wrote a 
story together, very ambitious and very long, in 
her part of which was forecast the Leavenworth 
heroines. She also wrote “ Matthew,” a prose 
sketch, and an “ Ode to Grant,” which is inter- 
esting as being her first published effort. For the 
better understanding of her intense nature and 
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her enthusiastic joy at this event, I will tran- 
scribe a portion of her letter to me, written in the 
March following my return from New York :— 

“My Dear Lady Psyche: Behold how I 
favor you above your sisters! I owe letters to 
all my friends, and I answer yours first. I write 
because I know you will rejoice with me in my 
literary success, and I have had one. I have 
broken the ice. / am a poet. 1 am happy, 
dear, and thankful to the good God that my life 
opens so beautifully and hopefully before me, 
and I am trying to enjoy it while I can. Now 
to my tale: I eschew prose. Poetry is my 
forte; story telling is not possible to me. ‘ Mat- 
thew’ was returned to me, and now lies in an 
ignominious corner of my drawer.” 

Of our united effort she writes later: 
pet was returned. Poor, pretty Clara! is she 
going to meet another rebuff? Be brave, my 
dear Psyche, if that is to be her fate, and be- 
lieve that we can neither build Rome nor a 
literary standing ina day. I have met discour- 
agements, and I am yet alive, and writing with 
a good hope in my heart.” 

Afterward she came to visit me. It was in 
wild, roaring March, among the hills of New 
Hampshire, but we made the wintry days bright 
and gay by sleigh-rides, sugar-making, and story- 
telling. Can we ever forget the evenings when, 
grouped about the fire on the hearth, four story- 
tellers of us, we wove together our threads of 
romantic and blood-curdling tales? First one 
would take the theme, and then another, and 
had there been ghosts in that old house they 
must have drawn nigh to listen. All of the 
four have since blossomed into print, but Anna 
Katharine Green is preéminent. 

A critic said to her once: “Keep out of the 
magazines, if you can.” In relating this to me 
she said, laughingly: “If he only knew how 
hard I have tried to get into them!” 

“T write from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.” “I have 
cut 50olines.” These sentences, which I find in 
her letters, evince uncommon labor and elabora- 
tion at an age when most young writers would 
have been trying to rush into print with all their 
crudities about them. She continued to write 
poetry,—fiery, passionate verse, that thrilled 
the heart of public and critic, and at last won 
recognition, as such poetry must. She contrib- 


“ Our 


uted poems to The /ndependent, The Century, 
(then Scribner's Magazine), Lippincott’s, and 
other periodicals. I wish I could transcribe 
some of the poems she sent to me from time to 
time, but I must be content to describe some- 
thing of her methods and accomplishments. 

Hers is no half-formed genius. She can do 
many things, and do them well... She has great 
dramatic and elocutionary powers, can improvise 
and act with Corinne-like facility. She sings 
with exquisite sweetness and feeling; she paints 
with the hand of an artist; she often makes her 
own dresses and trims her own bonnets. 

I have written purposely and at some length 
of her poetic life of ten years, so much less is 
known of that than of her as a prose writer, and 
yet it has been seen that she called herself a 
poet alone in those days. “I eschew prose. I 
am a poet; story telling is not possible to me,” 
wrote the author of “ The Leavenworth Case.” 
Like George Eliot, she misconceived her own 
genius. Her poems have within a few years 
been gathered into two volumes, and published 
by the Putnams, as she planned so long ago. 
“The Defence of the Bride,” “The Tower of 
Bouverie,” and “The Tragedy of Sedan” are 
the longer and more remarkable, the last in par- 
ticular being so forcible, so fiery, so heart-rend- 
ing that you are hurried through it with bated 
breath and fast-beating heart. It stirs you to 
the very finger-ends. “Paul Isham,” another 
long poem, of which she wrote to me, “I shall 
not be surprised if you like it best of all,” is 
Tennysonian in finish, and of exquisite tender- 
ness. Harper's Magazine says of these poems: 
“The ballads and narrative poems which form 
the greater part of this collection are vigorous 
productions, whose barrenness of redundant 
words and epithets, and whose directness and 
straight-forwardness of narration are in strong 
contrast with the garrulity of most female 
writers. The author has the true story-teller’s 
faculty for investing what she has to say with 
interest, and for keeping expectation on the 
stretch, and she delivers her messages with 
masculine force and brevity.” Of her other vol- 
ume, a dramatic poem of Florentine life, she 
wrote just before its publication, two years ago: 
“It is, I hope, the best piece of writing I have 
ever done, and I have reason to believe it will 
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satisfy some of my critics, who think I ought 
to pay more attention to poetry.” 

I think she reached the dividing-line between 
poetry and prose about the time she wrote to 
me thus: “The other night I had a wonderful 
dream, which has impressed a story upon my 
mind. * * * It is so passionate, so strong, 
so subtle, so dread, dark, and heart-rending it 
ought to be written with fire and blood. It will 
require all my enthusiasm, study, and power, 
and then I may fall short, but I believe I shall 
some day try. Perhaps it is somewhat sen- 
sational, but I hope, by characterization and 
earnestness, to lift it up to a higher ground.” 
This, I think, was the germ of “ The Leaven- 
worth Case.” 

Miss Green rarely dated her letters, so I can- 
not say how long a time elapsed before I re- 
ceived the following : — 

“T am on the eve of issuing my first book. I 
did not tell anyone who did not see me engaged 
upon it. I had too little confidence in myself. 
Having never attempted prose, I doubted my 
ability to construct, carry on, and worthily put 
into words the story I had in my mind. For 
two years and a half, then, I worked without 
knowing what the issue would be. It took me 
all that time to write my book, and when it was 
done my father had not heard a chapter of it. 
* * * It was accepted under the most favor- 
able conditions by the first publishers who saw 
it, Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. * * * I never 
expected to be a prose writer, and I find I have 
astonished my friends very much. I hope it 
will be a reasonable success, if only to pave the 
way for my poems. The name of my novel is 
‘The Leavenworth Case.’ ” 

Everyone knows what a furor this book cre- 
ated. Old novel readers recognized in it a touch 
of power and dramatic ability rare in American 
fiction, and reviewers were filled with wonder 
that a woman could have written it. It will 
interest people to know how the author herself 
regarded her work at the time she was engaged 
upon it. “It was written for the populace,” she 
wrote, “and while I cannot help throwing into 
it some of my enthusiasm, I do not wish you to 
think I have any hopes for it in the way of giv- 
ing me fame. I had to stop and throw out this 
story before I could get leave to settle down to 


my life work of writing poetry. * * * It 
absorbs me, and I cannot help thinking it worth 
the labor bestowed upon it.” 

“The Leavenworth Case” was followed by 
“ A Strange Disappearance,” — her own favorite 
among her novels. “The character of Luttra 
must be the story’s excuse,” she wrote, and 
‘“‘Luttra” would have been the title of the book 
had her publishers approved. Next came “ The 
Sword of Damocles,” more ambitious and of 
ampler material, but scarcely equal, I think, to 
“The Leavenworth Case.” 

Just after the publication of her third novel 
Miss Green made mea visit of two months. On 
her way to my home a little incident occurred 
which gave her autograph to somebody. A vol- 
ume of “ The Leavenworth Case” was handed 
to her by the newsboy on the train, and before 
giving it back to him she slyly wrote her name 
on the fiy-leaf. 

She visited Washington the next year. While 
she was there the ational Republican said: 
“ Anna Katharine Green, the novelist, is a guest 
of General and Mrs. Alvord, and with them 
attended the President’s reception last evening. 
* * * ‘The Leavenworth Case’ is used at 
Yale as a text-book, to show the fallacy of cir- 
cumstantial evidence.” At President Arthur’s 
reception Chief Justice Waite declared “ The 
Leavenworth Case” to be the greatest work 
ever written by a woman, and a gentleman who 
knew him well assures me that Judge Waite 
never made a statement lightly. 

“Thad a visit of some time with Mrs. Bur- 
nett,” wrote Miss Green after she returned to 
Brooklyn, “and saw her husband and some of 
her friends. The atmosphere of the place was 
delightful. The big wood fire, the lighted can- 
dles, her animated countenance, the welcome, 
and the cheer, —all were pleasant, all worth 
remembrance. I was at the house of General 
Sherman, also. I saw Bancroft, the historian, 
conversed with Gail Hamilton, and had a 
glimpse of Vinnie Ream.” 

November 25, 1883, at half-past two o’clock, at 
the South Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
Anna Katharine Green became Mrs. Rohlfs. 
The newspapers spoke of the wedding as one 
which “called together such a large concourse 
of literary people,” but she wrote to me less of 
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this than of her joy and happiness, her “crowned 
life’; and events have justified her dreams of a 
happy home. She lives now in Buffalo, and has 
as much to say of her home and her children, 
Rosamond and Sterling, as of her literary work. 
Her heart keeps pace with her brain. 

Mrs. Rohlfs is a patient and careful writer. 
She spends a great deal of time in elaborating 
her first ideas. Some chapters of ‘ The Leaven- 
worth Case” were rewritten as many as twelve 
times. “The ways of authorship are hard,” 
she says. “Education is so widely diffused 
that the number of writers is legion. You have 
to fight, — not one day, but a lifetime, — to keep 
abreast of the crowd. Only a special talent, or 
a certain knack of putting old things into a new 
light, will insure one immunity from the con- 
flict.” “Such work, to live,” she adds, “re- 
quires unlimited attention to detail. There 
must be a great end, and every word must lead 


up to it. There is a climax that comes sudden- 
ly, but the steps that lead up to the climax must 
be each clearly and well defined.” 

She keeps a scrap-book into which she pastes 
accounts of remarkable events clipped from 
the newspapers; but these very events are the 
ones that in her books are called “ forced” and 
“unnatural” by the reviewers. It was thus in 
“The Sword of Damocles” and “Handand Ring.” 

If she has a theory in regard to novel-writing, 
itis this: To have a story to tell, and then to tell 
it with force and directness. The exponents of 
her success have been many and varied, both in 
this country and in Europe. Her songs have 
been set to music, her novels have been drama- 
tized; but in contemplating her career, so in- 
spiring and instructive, one is chiefly impressed 
by the three great factors of her success: gen- 
ius, perseverance, and hard work. 

Mary R. P. Hatch. 





LATE BEGINNINGS IN AUTHORSHIP. 


There have been, doubtless, literary prodi- 
gies. And, although the best books have not 
been written by young people, there are suc- 
cessful authors who have been engaged in writ- 
ing from early life. With these this paper has 
nothing todo. Its sole purpose is to encour- 
age those who, late in life, have received the 
“intellectual awakening.” Often the gift that 
was made manifest by a journalistic tendency 
in youth has been neglected in the busy whirl of 
the years immediately afterward. But when the 
mind is set astir it demands expression. Is it 
too late, then, to hope that the world will hear? 

We have examples of intellectual work suc- 
cessfully undertaken when men have been called 
old. Witness Cato beginning the study of 
Greek at an advanced age; and Ogilby, — whose 
translation of Homer won the approval of the 
critic and poet, Pope, — beginning his classical 
studies when more than fifty years of age. 

Names have been made famous through 
writing begun in mature life. The first Eng- 


lish novel was written by Samuel Richard- 
son, a printer, who thus began authorship in 
his fiftieth year. 

Sir Walter Scott began his peerless historical 
novels when he was forty-three. And he was 
thirty-four years old before his first original 
poetry appeared. 

Of Cowper it is said that “he only began to 
write poetry in earnest when he was nearly 
fifty years old.” His best poem was written at 
fifty-four. 

John Bunyan, not a man of letters, must have 
been between forty and fifty years old when 
he wrote his one immortal book in the jail 
at Bedford. 

The brilliant historian, William H. Prescott, 
published his first work at forty-one. 

George Eliot, it is supposed, began to be 
conscious of her original powers at about thirty- 
five, after this time making her first attempt at 
story-writing, and entering upon her life work 
with “ Adam Bede” at forty. 
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The most popular novel ever written in 
America, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was written 
in its author’s fortieth year. 

Henry Ward Beecher tried novel-writing after 
he was fifty years old, one encouragement to 


the writing of “‘ Norwood” being the reflection 
that “ Scott did not write till he was over forty.” 
“Life is but thought,” and thought grows 
never old. 
Emma E. Valentine. 





THE FILING OF CLIPPINGS. 


Within the last ten years I have had occa- 
sion to examine and, in some instances, test 
the value of various methods of keeping and 
filing away for reference newspaper clippings, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and even books, in such 
a manner that they can be easily found. In 
every newspaper office what is called, in techni- 
cal newspaper slang, the “graveyard,” must be 
admirably kept in order to be of much value. 
The “graveyard” is usually a bookcase fitted up 
with pigeon-holes numbered alphabetically, into 
which go the biographical notices of men and 
women of the time which may appear in the 
daily press, or in magazines. When the death 
of any person of any prominence whatever, 
whether in the world of art, politics, science, or 
commerce, is announced by telegraph, refer- 
ence is at once made to the “graveyard,” and 
material for an obituary article is obtained, if it 
is to be found there. It is the duty of someone 
to cut out every reference to prominent men or 
women and put it in its place for the day of 
need. As the “ graveyard” grows, it becomes, 
of course, more and more difficult to classify 
clippings simply according to the letters of the 
alphabet, and subdivisions have to be made. So 
long as it is simply a matter of keeping a large 
bookcase full of clippings in their alphabetical 
order, there is no particular trouble about it. 
When it becomes necessary to classify and keep 
in order all the clippings which it may be advis- 
able for a newspaper to preserve, the question 
becomes far more complicated. If the work is 
thoroughly done there may be two or three books, 
a dozen pamphlets, twenty magazine articles, and 
one hundred newspaper articles to be preserved 
every day, and, no matter how large the pigeon- 


holes or the portfolios in which they are stored, 
there is sure to be trouble. 

Some ten years ago I began the collection of 
material which I thought might be of future use 
in newspaper work. Out of the score of news- 
papers which it is my custom to read daily, out 
of the magazines, English, French, and German, 
which I come across, I get an immense amount 
of material which I deem of permanent value. 
For instance, as I write, I take from my desk 
at random a magazine, which happens to be an 
old Cornhill of June, 1880, brought down a few 
days ago from my attic for a special purpose, 
and, as an instance of the fact that scarcely any 
good magazine is wholly lacking in articles of 
some value, I will quote the table of contents. 
It begins with an instalment of a novel by 
Henry James, — “ Washington Square.” Then 
follow in order: “Henry David Thoreau,” 
“ Cottagers and Cottages,” “The Guinea Box,” 
a short story by James Payn, “ The Erybyggja 
Saga,” “ The Cook’s Oracle,” “Cabinet Mak- 
ing,” and “ White Wings,” Black’s novel. Here 
are four articles which have permanent value to 
me, those on Thoreau, Icelandic Saga, “ The 
Cook’s Oracle,” which concerns a very curious 
book of the early part of this century, and 
“Cabinet Making,” which relates to details of 
English politics. As for newspapers, it is a 
very commonplace and uninteresting number of 
any of our great dailies out of which I do not 
get one or more articles. As for books, I buy 
a few from time to time, and many come to me 
in the way of my profession. I suppose that 
in the last ten years I have collected twenty- 
five thousand newspaper articles and perhaps 
five thousand magazine articles and pamphlets. 
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Very soon after beginning my work it became 
evident that in order to make my collection 
of working value it would be necessary to 
adopt some systematic plan of filing away 
material. 

The plan which I adopted, after a great many 
experiments and failures, is so nearly perfect that 
I think I can put my hand within two minutes 
upon the particular one out of the thirty thous- 
and or forty thousand articles I have preserved. 
If I wish to know whether I have data concern- 
ing any topic under the sun likely to come up 
for discussion, I can tell within two minutes 
whether I have it, and, if so, exactly where it is 
to be found. The material embraces data and 
articles in science, literature, politics, and art. 
In the field of biography there is scarcely a 
noted living person about whom I cannot find 
something at a moment’s notice. I have this 
mass of material perfectly under control. I add 
to it daily without the slightest trouble, and 
I achieve my results without the aid of expen- 
sive machinery, scrap-books, alphabetical chests 
of drawers, or complicated arrangements of 
pigeon-holes. 

My outfit consists of a few rubber bands, a 
ball of twine, manila cards cut to a certain size, 
two inches by four, and a few shallow drawers 
divided up lengthwise after the manner of those 
used for card catalogues. As a matter of fact, 
it is the card catalogue system in connection 
with another device of my own. Whenever I 
come across an article in a newspaper which 
might at any time be of value, —it may describe 
a Zulu chief, a new electric motor, a new opera, 
or the latest design for General Grant’s tomb, 
—I cut it out, fold it up so that the title may 
appear, and place it in a bundle held together 
with a rubber band. In the case of magazines, 
if the magazine is one of which I do not keep 
all the numbers, and there happen to be but 
one or two articles worth keeping, I cut them 
out, and throw the rest into the waste basket. 
If the magazine is worth keeping, I copy upon 
one of my cards the title of the article, following 
it with the name and date of the magazine, and 
the card goes with the bundle of other clippings. 
Any pamphlet which I may happen to preserve 
is also added to the bundle. The magazines or 
books go into their proper place in the attic, 


and may be seen at a glance. When the bundle 
of clippings, pamphlets, and cards begins to 
strain the rubber band, —in other words, when 
it begins to weigh about two pounds, and con- 
tains from one to two hundred articles, —I take 
it out and index upon cards each item in the 
bundle. Following the title on the card is writ- 
ten acertain number, which is to be that of 
that particular bundle. For instance, when my 
bundle gets big enough to pack off to the attic I 
begin work, and find that the first article is a 
newspaper one upon the manufacture of carbons 
for electric lights ; I take a card and write upon 
it, “Carbons, Electric Light,” and then a par- 
ticular number, according to the number of 
bundles which have already been packed away 
in the attic. Let us say, for instance, that I 
have stowed away four hundred bundles, — this 
will be No. 401. This number goes upon the 
card, and also upon the article itself, so that, 
should I take it out of its bundle at some future 
time, I shall know into what bundle it is to go 
back. Every article and pamphlet in the pile 
now to be disposed of is thus entered upon 
cards, each entry followed by the number “ 4o1.” 
The work finished, the whole bundle is tied up 
with a string and a tag numbered “ 4o1 ” tied to 
it. These cards and those in the bundle are 
then distributed among the others of the card 
catalogue in alphabetical order. It may be that 
I have in my possession a dozen articles relat- 
ing to carbons of electric light, in which case, 
upon looking in my card catalogue, in which, of 
course, the cards are alphabetically arranged, 
for “ Carbon,” I find that the card inscribed 
“Carbon” contains a dozen different figures, 
each one pointing to a bundle in which an arti- 
cle relating to carbons is to be found. I can 
thus go at once to the attic, find the bundles so 
numbered, and by running through them pick 
out the articles I want. 

The number of bundles grows, of course. 
according to the amount of material selected 
every day or the bulk of the pamphlets which 
may be saved. Each bundle contains, there- 
fore, an extraordinary mixture of stuff put 
together without reference to its character, but 
it is so small in itself that it is easy to run it 
over and pick out the desired article. Some- 
times, in entering articles when making up a 
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bundle for the attic, it is not necessary to write 
out a new card, those subjects having already 
been entered in the card catalogue, and it is 
simply necessary to add a new figure to the 
particular card bearing the title of the article. 
Upon the same card goes, of course, the date of 
the magazine article or the name of the book 
referring to the subject. Thus, to take a card 
out of the drawer by accident, I find “ Glad- 
stone, W. E, —8, 12, 16, 17, 22, 45, 48, 52, 54, 
55, 102, 118, 124, 160, Lzttell’s, January 16, 75, 
184, Harper's, June, °82, Cornhill, July, °83, 


205, 246, Century, December, ’82.” This one 
card will enable me to gather, by very little 
work, an armful of material concerning Glad- 
stone, his career, personality, political opinions, 
and history. For many years this system has 
worked so perfectly that I have found no im- 
provement to make. Nevertheless, I am ready 
to consider any suggestions, for half a news- 
paper man’s battle is won when he can get 
quickly and easily the data and history of the 
subject about which he wishes to write. 
Philip G. Hubert, Fr. 





HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS. 


An experience of a good many years, both in 
the sending of letters and the handling of them 
in the mail, leads me to make the following sug- 
gestions, some of which may be very trite to 
older heads, but may give a thought to a novice 
here and there, with resulting good to him, his 
correspondents, and the hard-worked clerks in 
the postal service. 

My first suggestion would be: Never use a 
square envelope. Few are the male offenders 
in this respect, but many, alas! the culprits of 
the gentler sex. A square envelope, large or 
small, but especially large, is anathema in the 
eyes of the postal clerk. Use an oblong enve- 
lope of a moderately large size, — a government 
No. 4% or No. 5, corresponding nearly to the 
ordinary stationer’s No. 6, is the best for gen- 
eral letter-writing purposes and for small manu- 
scripts. An envelope which the enclosure can 
just be squeezed into, isan abomination to the 
sender, and particularly to the recipient when 
he attempts to return the letter to its envelope, 
and sees it break open the whole edge. A gov- 
ernment No. 5 will hold easily fifteen leaves of 
medium-weight, large note paper. 

If you have no special “fad” in envelopes, 
why not use the government stamped envelopes ? 
They are made of paper of excellent quality, 
they are opaque, and you will never have your 
correspondent notified to send a stamp to pay 
the postage on your letter, which you Azow you 


stamped, but nevertheless didn’t. These enve- 
lopes are made in a clear amber, and also white, 
in the first quality, and cost much less than 
envelopes sold at a stationer’s. At all large 
towns you can obtain them printed with a re- 
quest to return them either to your post-office 
box or to “* , No—, street,” and if 
you fill out the request blank you will know 
whether your letter was delivered. If your cor- 
respondence is large, it will be much cheaper 
for you to have your name, post-office box, num- 
ber, or name of street and town printed upon 
your envelopes, with a return request. The 
Post-office Department does this free, only re- 
quiring that five hundred envelopes be bought 
at one time. I will add one thing, which I find 
few people know: If you spoil an envelope in 
directing, or by blotting it, you can take it (the 
whole envelope), to your post-office and your 
postmaster will give you stamps to the value of 
the stamp uponit. So there is no loss, as many 
think, in using government stamped envelopes. 

Do not write the address so as to cover the 
whole envelope. Almost every day I see enve- 
lopes on which there is no room left for a post- 
mark without disfiguring the address. It is no 
wonder that such letters go astray. 

Write your correspondent’s name first, begin- 
ning at the left-hand side of the envelope, put 
the name of the town a little to the right on the 
line below, and that of the state still further to 
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the right on the lower edge of the envelope. 
Then note the county, street, and number, or 
box number, in the left-hand lower corner, 
thus : — 
The Writer, 
Boston, 


Box 1905. Mass. 


Don’t adopt the new “fad” of writing the 
State first, then the town, and lastly the name. 
You would have to regenerate entirely the 
postal clerks to make that custom successful, 
and the present generally-used form is much 
more sensible. 

Don’t use titles of address when you can avoid 
it. Occasionally they are necessary when there 
are several persons of the same name in a 
city, and the number of the street is unknown. 
“Mr.” is absurd and unnecessary on an enve- 
lope. We need more individuality, and “ Mr.” 


tacked before a man’s name on an envelope indi- 
cates that he has not individuality enough for 
his name to stand alone and mean him. 

Always be sure that you have postage enough 


on your letters. 


Two cents wasted is better — 


than the ignominy of having your correspondent 
notified that he must pay two cents for “a letter 
to your address insufficiently prepaid.” 

Always keep two sizes of letter envelopes on 
your desk, one small enough to slip easily into 
the other. An editor always prefers your self- 
directed and stamped envelope to stamps put 
in loose or stuck to your letter or manuscript. 
A regard shown for his comfort will conduce 
to a regard for your manuscript. Have your 
manuscript weighed before closing the enve- 
lope, and put in an envelope with the stamps 
affixed which are requisite for its return. 

If your manuscript is valuable, and cannot 
easily be reproduced, register it when you mail 
it. Ten cents’ worth of registry fee is better 
than ten dollars’ worth of trouble in making a 
second copy of a manuscript which went astray 
in the mails, nine times out of ten through your 
own carelessness. 

Keep a record of your manuscripts, and, better 
yet, of all your business letters, noting always 
the exact date on which each was despatched. 

Horace London. 





TYPE-WRITER COMMONPLACING. 


Among the many descriptions of methods of 
commonplacing, I have never seen an account 
of one similar to my own; and as anything is 
valuable which tends to simplify and facilitate 
the preservation of extracts from books and 
our own commentaries, whether daily or other- 
wise, I submit the following: What I sought 
to obtain was, first, simplicity and easy refer- 
ence, and secondly, the greatest compactness 
possible with the least labor and complication. 
First, on an ordinary pocket or desk scratch 
pad, or both, I copy as I read such passages 
from books as I wish to preserve, together with 
any notes of my own. The notes I usually date, 
only setting down those things which I regard 
as of importance with respect to future work, 
and this constitutes the only journal I keep. 


The most valuable assistant in my library is a 
Remington type-writer, and once or twice a 
week, as may be convenient, I copy these pencil 
notes upon 8xiIo type-writer paper of good 
quality, writing only on one side, and leaving 
sufficient margin for binding either at the top 
or the left side. These loose sheets are num- 
bered and filed away until I have enough fora 
book, when fifty cents will get them neatly 
bound. A very little extra labor will make a 
useful index. 

Now, although this makes a sort of literary 
hodge-podge, it has the merit of representing 
one’s real course of reading and thought, 
and, so far as my experience goes, it makes 
reference easier than any other method I know 
of. In turning over the two hundred pages of 
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my “ Notes: Vol. 1,” —in which I find original 
suggestions, notes for essays and sketches, 
quotations, references, anecdotes, descriptions, 
a daily journal on special occasions, etc., — the 
advantages of the plan are obvious. In the 
first place, the beautiful type-writer print gives 
one the advantage of having one’s immature 
work “printed but not published,” and hence 
subject to better self-criticism than script is 
susceptible of. It also bears so much re- 
semblance to actual publication that one is less 
likely to preserve matter that has only a purely 
transient interest. Again, the compactness of 
the print enables one to glance over the record 
of several weeks or months in a few pages; the 
contents of the volume, being printed, are easily 
read, and any portion thereof is more readily 
made use of; if the excerpts are choicely and 
judiciously made, you will have the quintessence 
of many volumes in one. Of course each per- 
son will select those passages which are pecu- 


liarly expressive of his or her taste or theory 
of life. In turning the leaves of my volume of 
notes, covering a period of two or three years, I 
find such a chain of golden thoughts from poet, 
novelist, philosopher, and historian, that I have 
come to christen it my “ Breviary of Solitude,” 
for it has a sentiment for almost every occasion, 
a thought for every mood. 

I do not want to leave the impression that I 
copy a//the choice passages of books I read, 
as that would make a burden of what is intended 
to be a help. Often there are passages too 
long for convenient quotation, others to which 
I want only to secure a ready reference. I 
mark such passages with a pencil, and on the 
fly-leaf opposite the last page of the book I 
write the pages upon which the marked pas- 
sages may be found, sometimes indicating the 
subject by a word, and underscoring those 
pages where are found specially interesting or 
valuable remarks. C. H. Sholes. 





ANOTHER MODE OF SERMONIZING. 


The devout minister who, “conscientious 
above most men,” understands the importance 
of thorough pulpit preparation, will not come 
before a promiscuous audience with sermon 
matter that lies in a crude or undigested state 
in his own mind. As the preaching is likely to 
be effective, if the preparation for it has been 
effective, therefore the former demands first, if 
not the greater, attention. 

The system that I have followed for the past 
three years, and very satisfactorily, too, at least 
to myself, is the following: — 

Upon my writing-table I keep a large blank 
book for recording sermon themes, notes, texts, 
outlines, and illustrations as they are suggested 
to mind, either while I am in the study-room or 
busied about pastoral duties. 

The first few leaves of this note-book are 
occupied with the sermon topics, and generally 
the number of “live” subjects (those not used 
as yet) is between twenty-five and forty. Oppo- 


site each subject is named the page where an 
outline has been or may be made, and where all 
the matter gathered for that subject is classified. 

With the books in the library conspicuously 
lettered or numbered on the outside, it becomes 
a very easy matter to arrange in the sermon 
notes any illustration or thought desired ap- 
pearing in the library. For example: Under 
“ Morality, Religion,” an illustration is to be 
added from “Thirty Thousand Thoughts,” 
occurring in vol. 4, p. 123. This volume has 
the letter “D” pasted on the back, and the 
only reference needed to hold the illustration 
until it is wanted is “D-123,” in fractional 
form. Any clippings to be used in the same 
discourse may be pasted in the back part of the 
“notes ” book, and to find them I need to know 
only the number of the page given in the notes 
upon the subject. 

This book can be replaced with another 
when it is full, and such books of sermon 
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themes, outlines, and the large fund of matter 
collected are an invaluable acquisition to the 
possessor’s library, so long as he remains in 
“the effective ranks.” 

To the mind of the thinking, observing min- 
ister will come thoughts and illustrations, and 
almost continually, too, whether he is in the 
study-room, on the street, or in the cars. These 
may be utilized for sermonizing if they are held 
in the mind or jotted down in a place where 
they are readily found when wanted. 

If this process is followed, the sermon is a 
growth, and in many instances the development 
extends over a period of several months, con- 
tinuing at least until the discourse is “ripe” 
for delivery. 

When I select my subject for the ordinary 
every-Sunday occasion, I go to my sermon 
book and take the discourse that seems most 
nearly matured; then, if not before, I select the 
Scripture text, and having studied this in the 
original and in all its historical connections, I 
proceed to elaborate and systematize the matter 
for the sermon. 

Before I began to use shorthand, my custom 
was to “preach” my sermon over and over in 
the study with none other than books and pic- 
tures as my hearers, giving careful attention to 
the matter, the gestures, and also to the develop- 
ment of chest capacity, which, in my case, 
needed all alike my best attention. Since | 


have learned the use of the “ mystic hooks and 
crooks,” I prepare on paper very carefully, but 
I throw the shorthand notes in the waste basket 
when I am done. 

All that I preserve of the sermon in visible 
form is a “brief,” made on the type-writer, 
which is put in a large commercial envelope 
attached to the back cover (inside) of the 
“notes ” book. 

Then, with the sermon prepared after this 
plan, I go into the pulpit without any manu- 
script whatever. This has been my custom for 
more than a year, and since taking a course of 
instruction on “memory training” I depend on 
the mind also to hold the hymns and pulpit an- 
nouncements for both the morning and the even- 
ing services, using no memorandum whatever. 

This is my manner of sermonizing and 
preaching, and I hold it in about the same 
regard as the man engaged in the manufacture 
of hammers, who, when anyone asked him 
about the quality of his goods, replied, “ There 
are no hammers in the world so good as mine.” 

In any case, whatever may be the system fol- 
lowed, it is important to remember and closely 
observe this rule: In sermonizing, make sure 
of a message that impresses itself as of supreme 
importance, and remember that in delivering it 
the most effective oratory is that fired with the 
spirit of the speaker’s own earnestness. 

W. G. Thrall. 





“A SLIGHTED IDIOM.” 


Not long ago an article entitled “A Slighted 
Idiom,” by Professor Edward A. Allen, of Mis- 
souri University, appeared in the New York 
Independent. \t was a plea for the use of the 
superlative in dual comparison; and examples 
from a goodly number of authors, from Chaucer 
to Tennyson, were cited. 

The article ought not to pass unnoticed. As 
the quotations are numerous, and would fill 
more space than can be allowed in THE 
Writer, | will give as brief a summary of the 


whole as full justice to the author will permit. 
Professor Allen begins by saying : — 

“The use of the superlative in the compari- 
son of two objects is an English idiom of long 
standing and respectability. It reaches back to 
the very beginning of modern English litera- 
ture, and is found in some of our most classic 
writers from Chaucer to Tennyson. In turning 
over the leaves of some books in my library, in 
search of another construction, my attention 
was drawn to a number of passages that had 
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been marked, illustrating this usage. A special 
search would doubtless lead to a larger collec- 
tion, which might, in time, influence our mod- 
ern grammar-makers.” 


Of which the e/deste highte Algarsif, 
That other son was cleped Cambalo. 
—Chaucer. 


Loe, two most goodly virgins came in place, 
Of which the e/des#, that Fidelia hight,.... 
— Spenser. 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 
— Shakespeare. 
Of two forms of the same word, use the /i¢test. 
—Dr. Morell. 


My mother was the most amiable of the two. 
— Thackeray. 
And who were tutors? ‘‘ Lady Blanche,”’ she said, 
** And Lady Psyche.” ‘‘ Which was frettiest, 
Best natured?” ‘‘ Lady Psyche.”’ 
— Tennyson. 

Professor Allen continues: “ Servility to the 
Latin grammar, whose long sway over English 
syntax has tended to dwarf the native freedom 
of our speech, is well illustrated in this construc- 
tion. Virgil’s phrase, ‘Sic prior alloguitur,’ 
turned into idiomatic English, is either ‘ AZneas 
speaks first,’ or, ‘is the first to speak.’ When 
two English boys run a race, the exclamation, 
‘Here first,’ on reaching the goal, in the more 
exact tongue of a Roman boy of the Augustine 
age, would be, ‘ Huc prior” * * * Thecom- 
parative is undoubtedly the common literary 
form, but freedom to use the superlative as well 
in such constructions is shown by authors who 
make authority. When a speaker takes such 
pains to say always, ‘Which is the better of 
the two?’ even when in a hurry, there is a 
suspicion that his English is spoiled by too 
much grammar.” 

In answer to all this I would say : — 

(1.) Weare under no obligations to follow 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Tenny- 
son, or any others of prime authority in litera- 
ture, when they make mistakes, or unnecessari- 
ly disregard the philosophic laws of language. 
We may admire and imitate their excellences in 
both morals and literature, but not their de- 
formities in either. 

(2.) If we hunt up their “idioms,” — another 
name for “peculiarities,” — to sustain our own 
misuse of noble English, we might as well 


surrender the whole code, since we can prob- 
ably find somebody of eminence in literature 
to exemplify almost any grammatical tort we 
may commit. 

(3-) When we have thoughts which existing 
forms of speech cannot properly express, or 
which the grandeur of the noblest epic or the 
refined severity of the highest forms of the best 
minor poems is unable worthily to present in 
current terms, then the words and phrases must 
be subservient to the thoughts, and not the 
thoughts to the words and phrases. Hence we 
may coin new words, use old words in new 
senses, employ inversions and transpositions, 
or use language in any other legitimate way 
necessary to express lucidly our thoughts. Mil- 
ton, for example, coined words, transposed for 
the sake of rhythm, and used old words in new 
senses, because necessity forced him to do these 
things. So also other authors have done. 

(4-) Goldsmith should have said “taller” 
instead of “tallest”; Dr. Morell, “use the 
fitter”; and similarly the others should 
have used words in the comparative degree, 
inasmuch as they had such words, which were 
equally clear with the superlatives that were 
used. When a boy arrives at the “ base ” before 
his companions, he gets there “first,” as con- 
trasted with “second,” “third,” “fourth,” etc. 

(5.) As far as “servility to Latin grammar ” 
is concerned, I desire to say that servility is 
one thing, and the judicious following of noble 
models quite another. We must have law, 
and we need models; but law may be organic 
and statutory; the latter, based upon the former 
and subject to it, should not be made unless 
there be a necessity for it. Models may be 
imperfect; the imperfections must not be imi- 
tated, and no amount of “authority” can make 
a radically wrong thing right. The best models 
are from Greece and Rome, whether in history, 
poetry, prose, oratory, sculpture, logic, archi- 
tecture, or painting. It is useless to refer to the 
models in English, — Addison, Steele, Burke, 
Macaulay, Ruskin, Tennyson, and others. They 
drank from the limpid and delightful fountains 
of Hellas and of the Seven Hills. It is bet- 
ter to study, first, Thucydides and Tacitus, 
Pericles and Cicero, Homer and Horace, and 
the rest, than submissively to study and to 
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imitate in a servile way, the imperfections of 
their imitators. 

(6.) If it be correct according to the philo- 
sophic laws of language to say, “ Which is the 
better of the two?” instead of “Which is the 
best of the two?” then the former expression 
should be used, “even when in a hurry.” If 


anyone objects to the correct expression on the 
ground of “too much grammar,” he also might 
arouse suspicion in others that he has a higher 
regard for mistakes, — commonly called idioms, 
—of eminent “authors who make authority” 
than he has for correct grammar. 

Oval Pirkey. 





THE BOOM WRITER. 


A late aspirant for honors in the newspaper 
world is the “ boom writer.” During the present 
year much has been written of booms. The 
year 1888 may be styled the year of booms. Of 
boom writers little has been said. 

The boom writer is not confined to any one 
portion of the country. His powers of assimi- 
lation and of adaptation are great; his perceptive 
faculties are strongly developed. He knows 
how to “catch on.” Whether it be in some 
“ broom-place dwelling” of the South, in a 
“ smoky-water ” city of the great plains, in the 
“city of waters,” where the blizzard is a fre- 
quent visitor, in the “city of the angels,” or in 
a hundred lesser towns, with as boundless am- 
bitions, the boom writer becomes as partisan as 
the oldest inhabitant, and his fund of enthusi- 
asm shows no decline. 

He enters a town, and with his quick eye and 
acute mind readily comprehends the line along 
which he must work. He is fertile in resources, 
“schemes,” he says. He talks with some of 
the leading men, and expresses his surprise 
that a town so happily situated, with so many 
natural advantages, has not become more widely 
known. There is no earthly reason, he says, 
why Boomville should not become a metropolis. 
Thousands of people in the crowded States 
along the Atlantic coast are searching the 
papers eagerly for a Western town of promise 
in which to invest their hoards of wealth. The 
money burns to be invested. All that is needed 
is to let these greedy people know about Boom- 
ville and its wonderful resources. 

Having interested his hearers, the boom 
writer now makes a contract with the pro- 
prietor of the daily Gossif or the weekly 


Tell-Tale for a certain amount of space in each 
issue. 

Soon the quiet, slow-going citizen sees in his 
morning paper columns of burning, prophetic 
words, — graphic pictures of Boomville’s pros- 
perity and rich surroundings. He opens his 
eyes in amazement to think he has lived in 
Boomville so long and has never grasped these 
startling truths. Alliteration runs mad in the 
columns of a paper which, but a few days ago, 
was content to chronicle the local gossip of the 
unassuming town. Poetry, patriotism, figura- 
tive language, columns of figures are crowded 
in a confused mass. The boom writer knows 
how to make figures lie. 

Enthusiasm is contagious. The citizens of 
Boomville grow interested. Real estate offices 
open in every vacant room, and trades in lots 
become the chief business of the day. All 
these are duly chronicled in the glowing words 
of the boom writer, who begins now to reap his 
harvest. He sells copies of each issue of the 
paper in bundles of hundreds to the enterpris- 
ing citizens, who mail them to friends and 
acquaintances in older towns. A subscription 
list is made for the purpose of sending over the 
land these graphic accounts of the new metropo- 
lis. The boom writer unfolds one scheme 
after another, as the excitement increases, and 
his pocket-book grows corpulent. 

When his quick eye sees that the enthusiasm 
begins to waver, the boom writer remembers 
that he is engaged to write up the next town, 
and away he goes gaily, leaving Boomville to 
sink slowly back into a quiet life, but not the 
same life, for the boom writer has so aroused 
the faith of the Boomvillians in the future pros- 
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perity of their city, that years of dull times 
cannot wholly destroy their confidence. 

But the day of such booms is nearly over, 
and soon the boom writer will be no more. He 





will become again the plodding space writer, or 
the proprietor of a small country office, with all 
the honor and profit that the phrase implies. 

C. L. Stonaker. 





Mr. Didier is not very far away from right 
as to New York and its attractions for the 
writing man. But the same elements which go 
to make that city unavailable for the writing 
man’s residence are the very ones which cen- 
tralize there so many of the great publishing 
houses and the periodicals which give to the 
writing man the necessaries of life. A West- 
ern publisher tells me that he cannot compete 
with a New York publishing house, —that no 
Western publishing house can, — for the simple 
reason that his books cannot be mailed or sent 
by express without killing his own profit. In 
other words, a buyer who can purchase his 
assortment of sundries, his books, stationery, 
toys, furniture, wall-papers, etc., etc.,— and so 
make a large freight parcel,—will pass over 
every other market and save time and money 
by buying in New York. Outside, the publisher 
must issue a specialty or a law book at heavy 
prices, or go under. 

There is actually, however, a class of literary 
men who can and do live in New York. The 
class, I mean, of rich men, who write for amuse- 
ment or mere love of the craft, or who have 
“hobbies ” or specialties, the very handling of 
which takes money out of instead of putting 
money into their pockets. I mean such men, 
for instance, as Albert Matthews, James Grant 
Wilson, Appleton Morgan, T. Watts De Puys- 
ter, Theodore Roosevelt, Brander Matthews, 
G. Hilton Scribner, Bayard Tuckerman, and 
the like, men who all do good work, and who 
are not, as a rule, adverse to pay, but who 
would still produce whether the pay came or 
not. Of those who have been named, Mr. De 
Puyster confines himself to military history; 
Mr. Morgan, to Shakespeare; Mr. Wilson, to 
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biography, — subjects that call for constant dis- 
bursement such as would more than equal the 
profits which the professional writer must have 
or starve. I suppose, for instance, Mr. De 
Puyster spends, when composing, at least 
$10,000 a year on gathering material, and some 
$3,000 or $4,000 more on his secretaries; and 
Mr. Morgan is printing an edition of Shakes- 
peare at a cost of $18,000 or $20,000. Brander 
Matthews gets $100 from Scribner's or The 
Century, and on the strength of it gives a little 
dinner to his chums that costs him $300. But 
while this work of the unprofessional-pro- 
fessional may serve to keep up New York’s 
reputation, it unhappily reduces, just as 
unpaid competition must always reduce, the 
wages of the real workman and the bread- 
winner. So far, then, Mr. Didier is altogether 
right. 

I do not think Mr. Didier, however, is cor- 
rect in his statement that New York is poor in 
libraries. How about the Lenox, the Astor, the 
Mercantile, the Society, the Columbia College 
libraries? It is the fashion to complain about 
the restrictions of the first two named, but no 
decent person who will take the trouble to com- 
ply with the regulations that the size of the city 
makes necessary need find either of them un- 
usable. The Mercantile is supposed to circu- 
late mainly novels, but it would be hard to 
mention a book that it does not possess, and 
its reference department is wonderfully com- 
plete. The Columbia College Library is open 
until 10 o’clock in the evening six days in the 
week, and nobody is denied its privileges, and 
even the Y. M. C. A. Library (not enumerated 
above ) buys rare and costly works of reference. 
Eugene Bassett. 
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There is always room in THE WRITER for 
“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions” from any 
reader. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning 
THE WRITER when they write to those who 
advertise in the magazine. 


Those who send “queries” should always 
give name and address in full and enclose a 


stamp. Sometimes the questions asked are 
best answered by letter, and often it is useful 
to know the full address of the questioner. 
Anonymous “queries” will be turned over to 
the waste-basket editor for prompt considera- 
tion. 


The editors mean that THE WRITER shall be 
a “free parliament” for the discussion of every 
topic connected with literary work. Readers 
are invited to express their views, and to criti- 
cise, if they see fit, anything that is printed in 
the magazine. Contributions, long or short, 
are always welcome. 


Owing to the scarcity of unbound sets of the 
first volume of THE WRITER, the price for the 
first nine numbers hereafter will be one dollar. 
The first volume, bound in cloth, will be sent 
post-paid for $1.50. Those who wish to make 
their files complete are again advised to order 
without delay. 


So great is the difficulty of securing good short 
stories that the supply does not nearly equal the 
demand. THE WRriTER’s Literary Bureau has 
a standing order for stories not to exceed two 
thousand words, and for stories of six thousand 
words, for which good prices are offered; but, 
although the need has been extensively adver- 
tised, only a small part of the number required 
can be furnished. If American writers would 
neglect poetry and novel-writing for a time, 
and devote their energies to short-story writing, 
they would make more money than they are 
making now. 





ABOUT THE COMMA. 


I have lately seen several discussions of the 
question whether a comma should be used after 
a proper name followed by an address, as, 
“John Smith, of Chicago, Ill.” It seemed te 
be the general tendency to admit that the comma 
thus used was wholly superfluous, and that 
“John Smith of Chicago, Ill.,” was the proper 
way to write and print the phrase. 

It seems to me, however, that the comma has 
a legitimate use there for these reasons: It sepa- 
rates the clause, “of Chicago, Ill.,” from the 
rest of the sentence, in which it is interpolated 
for the greater enlightenment of the reader. 
Perhaps this point would be a little clearer if 
the sentence were expanded to its full propor- 
tions: “John Smith, a resident of Chicago, Ill.” 
I do not think that any one would want to take 
away the comma in this case. Another reason 
is that omitting the comma is in a measure a 
return to ancient usages, when a man was known 
as much by his residence as by his name, as 
“Thomas of Earcildoun,” etc. In these latter 
days it would be absurd to write of “ John Smith 
of Chicago,” implying that only one John Smith 
lived in the wicked city. 

The only cases where the comma may be 
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omitted with reason seem to be where the place 
of residence of a man is so closely connected 
with his name in the public mind that the men- 
tion of one naturally suggests the other, as, 
“John Brown of Ossawatomie,” “ Blaine of 
Maine,” “Jesus of Nazareth.” In the first 
example, “of Ossawatomie ” comes as readily 
to the tongue as “of Nazareth” does in the 
last one, and may without impropriety be con- 
sidered a part of John Brown’s name. 

I notice that several papers have conformed 
to the new rule, and the effect is anything but 
pleasing. If there are no weightier reasons for 
omitting the comma than those I have yet seen, 
I vote to let the comma stand. 

Chas. C. Richmond. 





QUERIES. 





{Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be. directed elsewhere. } 





Is copy prepared with a type-writer as accept- 
able to busy editors generally as that written 
with a pen ? W. H. W. 

[The editor who would prefer manuscript, 
good or bad, to ordinary typescript must be a 
phenomenon. Typescript made by a machine 
that writes nothing but capitals may not seem to 
some editors so easy to read as good manu- 
script, but even such a machine makes copy 
far superior to ordinary manuscript, while the 
machines that write both capitals and small 
letters make copy that is almost as grateful to 
the eye as common print.—w. H. H.] 


I see the expression “as though” is fre- 
quently used by good writers, whereas I was 
taught that “as if” is the proper form. Is the 
former expression ever correct? If so, when? 

H. C. T. 

[ The use of “as though” for “as if” is 
always wrong, and the error is so commonly 
made, even by well-known writers, that especial 
care should be taken to guard against it. If 
any one cannot see why “He runs as though 
he were tired” is wrong, let him supply the 
words that are implied. The sentence then 
would read, “ He runs as (he would run) though 





he were tired,’ meaning manifestly a different 
thing from the sentence, “He runs as (he 
would run) if he were tired.” The distinction 
may be made clearer by substituting in the first 
sentence “although” for “though.”—w. H. H.] 


Will some of your ingenious contributors of 
useful hints assist me with a suggestion as to 
how I may preserve marked papers for further 
use? I glance over a newspaper rapidly, mark 
with a blue pencil such articles as I should like 
to read or clip, and then lay the paper on the 
table to be looked at “when I have time.” 
Once or twice a month my wife selects a time 
when my thoughts are absorbed with something 
ponderous, and comes to me with a bundle of 
papers. They must be gotten rid of at once. 
Will I please look through them and select 
such as are valuable? I forget having marked 
any, and order the whole lot chucked into the 
wood-box, from which I rescue them piecemeal 
at my leisure,— the most prized being always 
missing. What shall I do? H. A. W. 


[ I know of one editor who long ago convinced 
his wife that the only way for her out of her 
troubles was to go through the overwhelming 
pile of papers herself and clip the articles that 
had been marked. Papers that a busy man lays 
aside to look at “ when he has time ” are gener- 
ally put there permanently. If his wife isn’t 
one of the kind who can be persuaded to work 
out her own salvation, there is no hope in this 
world for him.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Where is the periddical called Woman 
published, and what are the rates for single 
copies and yearly subscription ? 

(2.) What is meant by the term “ Writing 
against space ’’? } 

(3.) Which authority is more generally ac- 
cepted among cultivated people, Webster or 
Worcester? 

(4.) Please give name, publisher, and price 
of a good dictionary of rhymes. 

(5.) How could one secure a regular engage- 
ment on a weekly story paper for writing 
sketches? I have had work accepted by one 
firm at intervals for a long time, but when I 
send them stories every week they say, “ Don’t 
send so many.” 

(6.) I read a few years ago of a bureau in 
New York which made a business of finding 
the reprints or copies of any specified article in 
other papers than that in which it first ap- 
— Can you give the address of such a 

ureau, and rates if permissible ? 

(7-) Do magazines that pay upon publication 
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notif 
article before that time? 

[(1.) Woman is published by the Woman 
Publishing Co., New York, at twenty-five cents 
a copy, or $2.75 a year. 

(2.) “ Writing against space” means writing 
merely to fill space. 

(3-) Webster is said to excel in definition; 
Worcester is regarded as the better authority 
in spelling and pronunciation. 

(4.) “Walker’s Rhyming 
perhaps as good as any. 

(5.) The only way to secure an engagement 
to write sketches is to offer the sketches for 
sale to periodicals for which they are suited. 
When one market is overstocked, carry your 
wares elsewhere. 

(6.) There are two “bureaus of clippings ” 
in New York,— The National Press Intelli- 
gence Co., Box 2,747, and The Bureau of Press 
Cuttings, 171 Macdougal street,—and one in 
Boston,— The New England Press Clipping 
Bureau, Box 197. 

(7-) Magazines that pay on publication usu- 
ally notify a contributor when his article is 
accepted, and say that it will be paid for when 
it is printed.—w. H. H.] 


contributors of the acceptance of an 
L. Co Ke 


Dictionary” is 


Will you please state the best book of each 
of the following-named authors: Mark Twain, 
Geo. Elliot, A. Dumas, Wm. D. Howells, Bret 
Harte, Chas. Dickens; Mrs. Southwarth, F. 
Cooper, Jules Verne, Chas. Reade, W. Irving, 
W. M. Thackerey, Walter Scott, N. Haw- 
thorne, Victor Hugo, George Sands, Ouida, 
Louis Alcott, and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

a..bw. 


[ This communication, printed /iteratim, is 
offered for the readers of THE WRITER to 
answer.—wW. H. H.] 


(1.) Suppose you sent a manuscript to an 
editor and heard nothing about it for three 
months, should you conclude that it was ac- 
cepted or rejected? Would it be proper to 
write and inquire about it? 

(2.) In counting words, does it not matter 
whether the matter is “fat” or “lean?” That 
is, do editors mean simply “ 1,000 words ” when 
they ask for that number, or do they mean the 
solid space of that number? C. I. N. 


[(1.) After a contributor has waited for three 
months without hearing anything from a manu- 


script sent to an editor, he is justified in ask- 
ing the editor whether the manuscript was re- 
ceived and when it will probably be read. If 
its receipt is acknowledged, and the contributor 
is told that it will be read “as soon as possi- 
ble,” he may as well keep cool and await the 
editor’s leisure. Delays in the editorial office 
are inevitable, and writers should not be too 
impatient, — nor editors too lazy. 

(2.) When an editor asks for an article of 
1,000 words, he means an article that would fill 
about the space that 1,000 ordinary words would 
occupy.—W. H. H.] 


A certain periodical offers two small prizes 
for short stories, stipulating that “these stories 
are to become our property,” etc. A writer 
who has frequently received a much higher 
price for his stories than the largest prize 
offered, sends a story stipulating that it shall be 
returned if it fails to secure a prize, as he can- 
not afford to sell for a less amount than the sec- 
ond prize offered. Now, in case no prize is 
awarded him, can the editors keep the story 
and publish it without paying the price he set 
upon it? That they have the right to throw it 
in the waste basket no one will deny, but is it 
not dishonorable to publish the story without 
paying, considering the conditions on which it 
was sent? J.P. 

[Ordinarily a publisher who had made such 
an offer would return a story submitted in such 
a way, and would decline to admit it to the 
prize competition unless all the conditions he 
had made should be complied with. He has no 
right to publish it without payment, in any case. 


—W. H. H.] 


In sending poems to papers and magazines 
to which you are not a subscriber, and which 
you have no way of seeing, how are you to tell 
whether the article has been published or not? 
Is it customary to send notice or copy of the 
paper when the poem is published? Rk. Cc. M. 

[ It ought to be the universal rule that editors 
shall send to contributors copies of periodicals 
containing their contributions, whether they 
are paid for or not. Many newspapers, how- 
ever, neither pay for contributions nor thank the 
contributors. Their editors seem to think that 
if the manuscript submitted is published, the 
writer’s wishes are fulfilled. Writers should 
stipulate in such cases that if the contribution 
is published a copy of the paper containing it 
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shall be sent. It is only fair to say, however, 
that making such a stipulation would often 
cause an editor of a daily newspaper to return 
or destroy a good poem. He would rather lose 
it altogether than bother to keep track of it 
after he has given it out for copy. — Ww. H. H.] 
What width of margin should be left at the 
edges or sides of the page in writing, and 
should it be the same at both sides? — F. H. 


[In manuscript for the printer it is best to 
leave a margin of an inch or more at the top 
of each sheet, and one of half an inch at the 
bottom. If plenty of space is left between the 
lines there is no need to leave margin at either 
side. — W. H. H.] 

(1.) When an article has been accepted with 
promise of settlement at the time of publica- 
tion, has afterward been published, and a print- 
ed copy has been sent to the author, and noth- 
ing further is heard, even after inquiry enclos- 
ing stamp has been sent, what is to be done? 
Is the author to assume that payment will be 
received at the end of the quarter, as the paper 
referred to has been long in good standing ? 

(2.) When an author notifies a discourteous 
editor that he is about to send elsewhere, has 
not the second editor cause of complaint, since 
the article may have been already published? 
Or, if he is satisfied, how is the author to escape 
being blamed by the public ? 

(3-) When a poem has been sent to a daily 
paper, and the author has failed to note its 
publication, must he conclude that it has been 
published, or, thinking that it has not, can he 
use it again? If in no other way, can he use it 
in a story, with quotation marks ? 

(4.) When a manuscript to be returned by 
express is lost, and the editor sending, who is 
usually courteous, fails to reply to request for 
the express receipt, how can the copy be 
recovered ? 1 & 


[(1.) The author should wait for a reasonable 
time and then write again. If the paper is in 
good standing, the chances are that the check 
has been unintentionally delayed, — possibly 
through the carelessness of somebody on the 
editorial floor. 

(2.) Ordinarily there would be no trouble, 
because an editor who is asked to return a 
manuscript will generally return it, if postage 
has been provided. A duplicate article should 
be sent to a second editor only as a last resort, 
after every means of getting back the original 


article has been tried in vain. In such a case 
there is little real likelihood of any trouble. 

(3-) He would certainly have a right to use it 
anywhere in quotation marks. If he does not 
know that it has not been published, he has no 
right to offer it as new matter to any editor. 
Doubt may generally be avoided by enclosing a 
stamped and addressed envelope with the poem, 
when it is first mailed, and asking to have it 
returned if itis not used. Any decent editor 
will heed such a request. 

(4.) The chances are that the editor has lost 
or mislaid the receipt, and that the package is 
gone forever, unless the express company can 
find it. How much responsibility rests upon the 
editor in such a case, a lawyer may determine. 
If the first letter to the editor asking for the 
receipt is not answered, a second letter should 
be sent.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Having a great desire to secure employ- 
ment as a reporter, and learn, if possible, the 
newspaper business, I should like to have your 
opinion in regard to such work, and the best 
way of procuring it, as I have no friends or 
acquaintances to assist me. I have had about 
four years’ experience at type-setting, mostly 
on a weekly paper. 

(2.) Please tell me about how much a re- 
porter on a daily paper has to write in a day, 
and how much pay he gets. P. C. 

[(1.) A man who is setting type for any 
newspaper can usually work into journalism 
most easily by writing, whenever he can get or 
make a chance, for the paper on which he is 
employed. If he has any talent for the work 
it will show itself soon, and then the way will 
open before him. Unless a man has influential 
friends he cannot generally get work on a daily 
newspaper unless he has had experience. The 
easiest way for him to get experience is that 
which has been indicated. 

(2.) The pay and the work of different re- 
porters vary widely. A column a day is more 
than most city reporters write. The pay of 
such reporters varies from eight dollars to forty 
dollars a week,—and there are more who get 
eight dollars than there are who get forty. I 
doubt if the average of city reporters’ pay 
throughout the country exceeds eighteen dol- 
lars a week. — W. H. H.] 
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In February, 1886, I sent toa Boston maga- 
zine a story which the editor accepted, saying it 
would be published in 1887. It was announced 
in the prospectus in the November, 1886, num- 
ber of that magazine. In February, 1887, I 
sent a valentine story to the same publication. 
This also was accepted, and I was told it would 
appear in February, 1888. Up to date neither 
article has been published. I wrote pene te 
about the matter two months ago, but receive 
no answer. 

What should I do? C. M. Hammond in THE 
WRITER for February says that one should 
never argue with a bull, a mad dog, or an editor ; 
but I am furious. x. 


[The only thing you can do is to keep writing 
to the editor until you get an answer to your 
letters. If then you cannot come to a satisfac- 
tory agreement with him, you have an evident 
right to withdraw your articles, since he has 
failed to fulfil his part of the contract.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Whois the author of the Saxe Holm 
Stories ? 

(2.) Which of Amélie Rives’ books is con- 
sidered her best work? B. 

[(1.) “Saxe Holm’s” 
been acknowledged. 

(2.) “A Brother to Dragons” is generally 
regarded as the best story Amélie Rives has 
written. — W. H. H. ] 


identity has never 


Will some one kindly suggest a good way of 
keeping paper and envelopes in the drawers of 
a desk, making them convenient of access, and 
at the same time economizing space? M. A. B. 

[ Desk drawers should be divided either by 
wooden partitions or by partitions made of 
pasteboard cut two inches longer than the 
width of the drawer, so that an inch at each 
end may be bent at right angles and tacked to 
the side of the drawer. Sometimes it is con- 
venient to tack a collar-box or other pasteboard 
box to the bottom of the drawer, thus making a 
convenient receptacle for odds and ends. The 
large shallow drawer under the centre of the 
desk may be made much more useful if it is 
divided in this way. Envelopes of different 
kinds and postal cards are best kept in bunches, 
standing upright and separated by pieces of 
pasteboard projecting above them. Several 
different kinds of paper can be put away com- 
pactly in layers and still be easily got at, if 


projecting sheets of stiff cardboard are put 
between the layers. Lifting any sheet of 
card-board makes it easy for you to take out a 
sheet of the paper just below it. These ideas 
have been proved to be of practical use. Other 
suggestions from WRITER readers are invited. 
—W. H. H.] 
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CoMPOSITION AND RuetToric spy Practice, with Exercises 
Adapted for Use in High Schools and Colleges. By William 
Williams, B. A. 244 pp. 85 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co, 1888. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH: 


ACCIDENCE, SYNTAX, AND STYLE 
By H. I. Strang, B. A. 


Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1888 
Here are two more books for students in 
English, each excellent in its way, and each 
altogether incompatible with the amount of 
time given to the study in any American school 
or college. If the English lenmenee were put 
even ona level with Latin, such books as these 
would be helpful indeed; but, unfortunately, 
school committees and faculties think that the 
mother tongue is the least important of all 
tongues, and it is of more consequence now to 
know that “commence” came through the 
French from a Latin root than it is to know 
that good writers think it a vulgar word, and 
always use “begin” in preference. There is 
encouragement, however, in the publication of 
such books as these, for it shows there is yet a 
demand for them. The hope is that the demand 
will grow. In the present instance there is 
still more encouragement from the fact that in 
both books theory is subordinated to practice. 
More than half the “Composition and Rheto- 
ric’ is made up of exercises, and the other book 
is all exercises, z. ¢., examples of wrong usage 
to be corrected by the scholar. For this reason 
the books may be exceedingly useful to any- 
body who is studying English alone. THE 
WRITER can give no better advice to its read- 
ers who want to write more nearly correct Eng- 
lish, than to tell them to get these books and 
some concise book on grammar, read the gram- 
mar first, then read the rules in the rhetoric, 
and then master every single exercise in the 
rhetoric and the book of exercises. If the 
student cannot then talk and write passably, it 
will be because Nature did not endow him with 
a respectable amount of cleverness. R. L. 
BALLADES AND Ronpgaus, Chants Royal, Sestinas, Villanelles, 
etc. Selected. With Chapter on the Various Forms. By 


Gleeson White. 296 pp. $1.00. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1888. 


The revival lately of the fashions set by the 
old French versifiers makes Mr. White’s collec- 
tion timely. His introductory chapter on the 
early use of the various forms, giving the rules 
for their construction, will be useful to any one 
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who takes a fancy to experiment in these art-full 
ways of verse writing, and shows appreciative 
study and research. The collection of these 
rhymed artificialities that follows is unique, and 
includes nearly ever Seow of this kind that 
has been written in English. The plan of classi- 
fication is a merciful one. Anybody who can 
read straight through a score of “ villanelles ” 
and then sit down to inflict another on a suffer- 
ing world must be altogether heartless. 
W. H. H. 


By E. B. 
. Har- 


WarMAN’s PRACTICAL ORTHOEPY AND CRITIQUE. 
Warman, A. M. 448 pp. $2.00. Chicago: W. 
rison, Jr., Publishing Co. 1888. 

It is pleasant to find an American writer who 
knows everything about his subject. One ex- 
pects to find a German monograph complete 
and an English treatise at least erudite, but 
thoroughness to the last degree has not been 
eminently characteristic of American scholar- 
ship. The fact is that few Americans have the 
degree of patience and persistence shown by 
Mr. Warman in putting nine years of his life 
into his book. It has a hundred pages of read- 
ing matter on the science of pronunciation, 
devoting most of it to a criticism of dictionary 
methods, and then it gives 6,399 words as to 
the pronunciation of which authorities differ 
or usage is often at fault. Many of these words 
are discussed at some length. In short, the 
book is a valuable addition to the science of 
orthoepy and worth a place in any library. 

R. L. 

A Dream AND A ForGettinc. By Julian Hawthorne. 209 
pp. Paper, $1.00. Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 
The paper-covered novel has come to be an 

important feature in our literature, and it is 

destined to become of more importance yet, 
if we read the tendency of the times aright. 

Belford, Clarke, & Co. have recognized the 

want before it has been hardly realized by read- 

ers themselves, and have taken the lead in 
publishing a series of bright, unconventional, 
original American stories, bound in paper 
covers and printed in attractive style. This 
story of Julian Hawthorne’s is rather more 
conventional than most of its predecessors, but 
it is none the less interesting. It is a good 
book for a hammock companion on a summer 
afternoon. W. H. H. 


Tue Docror’s Mistake; or, What Myrta Saw. By Charles 
Howard Montague and Clement Milton Hammond. Illus- 
trated. 146 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 25 cents. Boston: 
Thomas Downey, Jr., & Co. 1888. 


The authors of “The Doctor’s Mistake ” are 
both successful newspaper men, occupying high 
positions on the staff of the Boston Globe. Mr. 
Montague has won reputation by his powerful 
stories, “ Two Strokes of the Bell” and “The 
Romance of the Lilies,” and by other good lit- 
erary work. Mr. Hammond has done much 
excellent work for magazines, and especially 


needs no introduction to readers of THE 
WRITER. The collaboration of these two 
writers was a happy idea, and it has resulted 
in the production of a story which is extremely 
strong and interesting and which will not lose its 
interest for the thoughtful reader when its last 
pages have been finished. The plot is a 
strange one, as weird and fascinating as any 
that Stevenson ever conceived, and the story is 
written in a rapid, intense, straight-forward style 
that makes the book one to be read through to 
the end before the reader lays it down. Those 
who are interested in the deeper problems of 
psychology will find it most suggestive, while 
those who read only for the story will under- 
stand why the first edition of five thousand 
copies has already been exhausted and a sec- 
ond edition has been required. W. H. H. 

CLASSICAL AND ForeiGN Quotations. B 

Henry King, M. A. 608 pp. $1.75. New 

Whittaker. 1888. 

This is a reference book containing law 
terms and maxims, proverbs, mottoes, phrases, 
and expressions in French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, with 
translations, references, explanatory notes, and 
indexes. The mere statement of the contents 
shows the book to be one that every student 
needs and that every considerable library must 
have. There are 5,362 of the quotations, each 
accompanied by the necessary explanations, and 
many by exhaustive discussion. The only 
defect of the book is that the index is not 
copious enough. Unless one is sure of the 
first word of the quotation, to try to find it 
would be a hopeless task. Such a book ought 
to have a concordance to go with it. R. L. 


Wm. Francis 
ork: Thomas 


THe AMERICAN 
Stebbins. 
Co. 1888. 
The fact that Mr. Stebbins’ manual is in its 

seventeenth thousand shows that it is ac- 

cepted as making a good showing for the pro- 
tectionist side of the tariff question. One 
might be surprised at this were it not remem- 
bered that the book writers are ten to one free- 
traders, and that the protectionists have very 
little literary skill at their command. Hence it 
is possible for a protectionist book to get wide 
circulation, even though as a book it is, like this 
one, incoherent, illogical, and weak. This may 
be said without taking any ground at all on the 
question at issue, merely by way of regret that 
one side of so important a debate should, by 
the dictum of popular approval, be entrusted to 
an author who appears to have no comprehen- 
sion of such a thing as a sequence of ideas, 
and who constantly confounds assertion with 
argument, denunciation with logic. So far as 
writers are concerned, save as a glaring exam- 
ple of the errors referred to, the only value of 
the book will be for newspaper men on Repub- 


Protectionist’s Manuva. By Giles B. 
192 pp. 75 cents. Chicago: Charles R. Kerr & 
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lican journals, whom belief or duty calls to 
argue against free trade. R. L. 


ConsTITUTIONAL History AND Po.tTICAL DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE UniTep States. By Simon Sterne. 361 pp. 
$1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 


It is a matter for congratulation that Sterne’s 
“Constitutional History” has had_ readers 
enough to warrant the publication of a fourth 
edition. The author has brought the book 
down to date, and in copious addenda has de- 
scribed the constitutional questions that are of 
recent origin, or that are now more prominent. 
This history was meant for non-professional 
readers, and is about the only one of conse- 
quence in the middle ground between Von 
Holst’s voluminous volumes and the dozens of 
elementary treatises used perfunctorily in the 
public schools. In brief, it is just the sort of 
thing wanted by a man who is neither a lawyer 
nor a student, but wants to understand the his- 
tory and nature of our constitution and the 
questions it has raised. The style of the author 
may be called judicial and dignified, yet he is 
neither dull nor abstruse. R. L. 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. Illus- 
311 pp. $1.50. Boston: D. 


Tue Story or New York. 
trated by L. J. Bridgman. 
Lothrop Company. 1888. 
The first volume of the Story of the States 

Series, to be published by the D. Lothrop Com- 

pany, promises well for the success of the 

series. The story of the Empire State is told 
in an interesting way, from the earliest times 
down to the present day. A chronological 
survey and a list of books relating to New 
York are valuable features. W. H. H. 
DevELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


By Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. 1,066 pp. $4.00. Chicago: 
S. €. Griggs & Co. 1888. 


Simply as a work of reference, to be looked 
at only when some fact about some author’s 
writings is in question, these volumes would be 
well worth their cost to anybody who cannot 
afford a library of standard literature. Add to 
this the pleasure of going with such a judicious 
critic through the centuries of English literary 
life, and the books become more than a con- 
venience, they become a delight. Perhaps 
there is not the brilliancy of Taine, not the 
minuteness of the thousand biographers who 
have dissected the lives and works .of about 
every English and American man of letters; 
but there is plenty of vigor, plenty of terse, 
epigrammatic comment, enough of fact to make 
this intelligible, and copious quotation to illus- 
trate. The author believes that the literature 
of an age is but the word picture of the age 
itself, and is comprehensible only when the life 
of the age is understood. Therefore, the history 
of the people forms no small part of the work, 
and insight is given into the society, religion, 
ethics, science, and other potent factors of each 
period into which the work is divided. Every 


author of consequence is spoken of, and then 
representative authors of each period are picked 
out for thorough discussion. From Czdmon 
to Emerson the development is traced with 
logic and discrimination. It is no wonder that 
the book is in its ninth edition. R. L. 
Goop Form In ENGLAND. 
United Kingdom. 315 pp. 
& Co. 1888. 
Americans who mean to visit England and 
Americans who mean to stay at home will alike 
find this book to be profitable reading. Those 
who are going to England may learn from it 
facts about the social life and customs of the 
English people that will make their sojourn 
more agreeable, both to themselves and to the 
people they are going to visit. Those who are 
to stay at home may add to their fund of infor- 
mation about English manners and customs, 
and get a better understanding of English affairs 
than they have ever had before. We Americans 
are inclined to sneer at British ignorance of 
America, and to look upon ourselves as some- 
what superior beings, devoid of insular prejudice. 
A reading of this book will show us that we 
know almost as little of the Britons as the 
Britons know of us, and will teach us humility, 
as well as give us some entertaining knowledge. 
The author of the work evidently is able to 
speak with authority on the subjects of which it 
treats, and he has made a book that is interest- 
ing and useful, too. W. H. H. 
Tue Brack Arrow. A Tale of the Two Roses. By Robert 


Louis Stevenson. 322 pp. $1.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1888, 


It seems that years ago Robert Louis Steven- 
son wrote a tale of the Wars of the Roses for 
an English story paper. It was a good tale, 
and it went the way of about all story paper 
tales, —the way to oblivion. Since then fame 
has come to the author. This Spring the news- 
papers have been publishing a “ ten-thousand- 
dollar” story by Robert Louis Stevenson, “ The 
Outlaws of Tunstall Forest,” copyrighted by 
the proprietor of the leading American story 
syndicate. Now comes a neat volume, copy- 
righted by Charles Scribner’s Sons, written by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and called “ The Black 
Arrow.” The curious thing is that the forgot- 
ten tale, the newspaper serial, and the volume 
are all three the same story. That it is an in- 
es tale, worth meen there is no gain- 
saying, but it does seem as if in this matter the 
great American public has not had its full 
measure of fair play. R. L. 


By an American Resident in the 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton 


MANUAL OF Typs-writTinc. By F. S. Humphrey. 185 pp. 
$1.50. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Haight & Dudley. 1887. 
Now that the use of the type-writer has be- 
come so general among writers for the press, 
the usefulness of such a manual as that of Mr. 
Humphrey is evident. By following its instruc- 
tions writers may learn to manipulate the type- 
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writer rapidly and with accuracy, and so to put 
their manuscripts into a neat and legible form 
which will facilitate their sale. General instruc- 
tions, exercises for practice, and forms of vari- 
ous kinds are given; in short, the book contains 
everything that the student of the type-writer 
wants to know. W. H. H. 

Watks 1n Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 532 pp. $1.50. 

New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1888. 

This book is written on the same plan and 
has the same general excellence as “ Days Near 
Paris,” reviewed in THE WrITER for May. 
That is to say, it combines the features of a 
guide-book with those of what is commonly 
called a “ book of travels.” It has copious ex- 
tracts from histories and biographies, a profu- 
sion of dates and other historical facts, and also 
plenty of information of the more trivial sort 
of use to tourists. In short, it is an invaluable 
companion for the traveller who has the good 
fortune of a visit to Paris. R. L. 
Our Repusiic. A Text-Book upon the Civil Government of 


the United States. By Prof. M. B. C. True and Hon. John 
W. Dickinson, Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 1888. 


The ordinary text-book on the Constitution 
has tended to deaden the boy’s possibility of 
comprehension by confronting him at the out- 
set with the legal phraseology of the instru- 
ment itself. Here the order is reversed, and 
the Constitution is explained almost before it 
is quoted. First, however, comes an historical 
introduction. The body of the book is taken 
up with careful and comprehensive explanation 
of the various civic relations and the nature of 
all the grades of American government. R. L. 


Maurine, and other Poems. By Ella Wheeler. Sixth Edition. 
254 pp. $1.00. Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 
Ella Wheeler’s poems appeal to the impulses 

of her readers, and although some critics would 

deny that she is at alla poet, the circle of her 
readers is growing steadily larger every year. 

“ Maurine ” was the first published volume of 

her verse, and its constant growth in popularity 

is indicated by the number of editions it has 
been through. Beside the long rhymed story 
that gives the book its name, the volume con- 
tains a number of short poems, none of them 
quite so fiery as those that made the “ Poems 
of Passion ” noted, but all of them interesting 
and characteristic of the author. A good pic- 
ture of Mrs. Wilcox makes the frontispiece for 
the volume. W. H. H. 


Rents tn Our Roses. By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 128 pp. Paper. 

Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

Perhaps it is because women so seldom 
advise in print that attention is very readily 
granted to those who are self-assertive enough 
todo it. The more attentive still are we when 
the adviser is one who has achieved such suc- 
cess as Mrs. Frank Leslie has achieved in the 
world of business and the world of society. 


The sixteen papers now gathered into one book 
will, therefore, doubtless get many readers, who 
will find them full of sound sensé on many 
social questions. R. L. 
Practicat Statistics. A Handbook for the Use of the 

Statistician at Work. By Charles F. Pidgin. 201 pp. Bos- 

ton: The William E. Smythe Company. 1888. 

Mr. Pidgin has been called by Colonel Carroll 
D. Wright “the ablest practical statistician in 
this country.” The intricate and interesting 
system of gathering and analyzing statistics 
that is employed by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor is mainly his invention, 
and he has made himself, as completely as any 
man can be, a master of the subject. The 
system of the Massachusetts bureau has been 
copied by most other statistical bureaus in this 
country, and by many in Europe as well. “ Prac- 
tical Statistics” explains its workings in detail, 
and is the only complete work of the kind that 
has ever been written on the subject. To sta- 
tisticians it will be invaluable, and it would 
make a useful textbook for college students. 

W. H. H. 
Tue Game or Potitics; or, the Race tor the Presidency 

$1.25. Leominster, Mass.: W.S. Reed Toy Co. 1888. 

The man who makes a good game is a bene- 
factor to his race. To win this glory he must 
invent something that will keep the attention 
and arouse the ingenuity of the players, giving 
a gentle stimulus to the mind that will divert it 
without causing undue excitement. If, at the 
same time, he can throw in a little information, 
so much the better. All this has been accom- 
plished in “The Game of Politics,” which il- 
lustrates the race for the Presidency. It is 
played on a handsomely illuminated folding 
board, somewhat larger than that used for Par- 
chesi, which game it somewhat resembles, 
though the addition of cards, numbered to rep- 
resent votes, brings in a pleasant variety on the 
ordinary board and dice game. In the middle 
of the board is a list of electoral votes of the 
States, which are carried, one by one, by the 
winning side, after a mayor’s chair, governor’s 
chair, congressman’s chair, and a seat in the 
United States Senate have been successively 
won. The game can be played by two, four, or 
six players, and though young people will espe- 
cially delight in it, older folks can find it a very 
pleasant diversion of an evening. Published 
at this very appropriate time, a big sale can be 
safely predicted, and such a sale will be de- 
served. R. L. 
Ix CAsTLe AND Castn; or, Talks in Ireland in 1887. By 

George Pellew. 309 pp. $1.50. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 1888. Received through Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton. 


During a four months’ visit to Ireland last 
year Mr. Pellew made a thorough study of the 
present political and social condition of the 
country, with a special view of finding out the 
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reasons which make those in different classes 
of society either favor home rule for Ireland or 
oppose it. His book includes reports of con- 
versations with more than two hundred people, 
and it presents, therefore, with as much ac- 
curacy as it can be presented, the actual opin- 
ion of the Irish people on the “Irish Ques- 
tion.” Mr. Pellew is a graduate of Harvard, 
in the class of 1880, and a member of the 
Suffolk bar, and the intelligence and accuracy 
of his report cannot be questioned. His book 
will be read with interest by all who would 
study the subject of which it treats. w. H. H. 

Tue Restpvary LecaTtee; or, the Posthumous Jest of the 

Late John Austin. By F. J. Stimson (J. S., of Dale). 142 

yp. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 18838. 

eceived through Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Mr. Stimson is certainly one of the cleverest 
of America’s younger story writers, and the 
story of John Austin’s nephew, with his sur- 
prising adventures, has kept up the reputation 
started by “Guerndale.” “The Residuary 
Legatee ” was keenly enjoyed when it appeared 
in Scribner's Magazine, and now that it is in 
covers by itself, it should serve to mystify and 
entertain many more readers. R. L. 
Hanp-Book or Votaruk. B 

Edition. 119 pp. 

1888. 

Mr. Sprague’s grammar of the universal lan- 
guage has ‘been prepared expressly for those 
who have no knowledge of any language other 
than English. American students will find it 
admirably adapted to their needs, well-arranged, 
simple, complete, practical, and concise. The 
book includes a few pages of exercises and a 
vocabulary of about 1,000 words. W. H. H. 


Charles E. Sprague. Fourth 
$1.00. New York: The Office Company. 


Our LancuaGe; Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
and Example. By Gordon A. Southworth and F. B. God- 
dard, Ph. D. 286 pp. 72 cents. Boston: each, Shewell, 
& Sanborn. 1888. 

“Our Language” is the result of practical 
experience in teaching, and it will be found to 
be an excellent text-book for school-room use. 
Mr. Southworth is one of the most successful 
of Massachusetts grammar school principals, 
and Dr. Goddard was recently an instructor in 
philology at Harvard College. Their book is 
scholarly and sensible, and it is written in such 
a way that the children who use it may get 
pleasure as well as profit from their study of the 
mother tongue. W. H. H. 
Tue Appess OF JOUARRE. 

York: G. W. Dillingham. 

M. Renan’s much-criticised book has been 
given a clear English dress by Georges Delon 
and James F. Rhodes, and now American read- 
ers may readily decide for themselves whether 
the criticisms upon it have been just or not. 
The story of the drama is a strong one, and the 
noble purpose of its author must be manifest to 
everyone who reads the work aright. w. H. H. 


3y Ernest Renan. New 


1888. 


131 pp. 


J t-VINGT~- E. a > . . 
“tn Sete! Viet =" 

Mr. Jenkins is doing the literary world a 
service by publishing editions of French books 
that may well be called “standard” and that 
are sold at a reasonable price. “ Quatre-vingt- 
treize ’ is issued in uniform style with the five- 
volume edition of “ Les Misérables ” which was 
welcomed so warmly by readers of French in 
the United States. Type, paper, and press- 
work are all that could be desired, and the 
promised completion of the series will enable 
purchasers to have at a low price a very 
desirable edition of the great French writer's 
works. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Sons AND DavuGuters. By the author of “The Story of 
Margaret Kent.’’ 473 pp. Paper, socents. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co, 1888. 


Tue ROMANCE OF A QuIET WATERING Pace. By 
Helen Waddell. 187 pp. Paper. Chicago: 
Clarke, & Co. 1888. 


Nora 
3elford, 


Tue Brown Stone Boy AnD OTHER QueER Peropte. By 
William Henry Bishop. 282 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 1888. 


Two Men. By Elizabeth Stoddard. 
cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 
DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co., Boston. 


ALpEN’s MANIFOLD CyCLopeDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND LAN- 
GuAGE. With Illustrations. Vol. VI. Bravo-Calville. 514 
pp. New York: John B. Alden. 1888, 


Orion, THE Gotp Beater. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell & Co, Limited 
The Universal Language. By Alexander 
¥. D. 


29 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: 
18388. 


303 pp. Paper, 50 
1888. Received through 


320 pp. 


1888. 

Wor.vp-ENGLIsH : 
Melville Bell. 
C. Hodges, 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


(Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. } 


To prevent the loss of your pencil through 
having it slip from your pocket, put a rubber 
band around one end. The rubber clings to 
the lining of the pocket with tenacity enough to 
prevent the pencil from falling or being jostled 
from the pocket, yet not enough to make its in- 
tentional removal at all inconvenient. The 
rubber also comes in handy sometimes as an 
eraser. C. L. B. 
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It is often hard to understand the names of 
persons when they are spoken through a tele- 
phone. Many mistakes are, therefore, made, 
especially with initials, because so many of the 
letters of the alphabet have similar sounds. 
One can easily be accurate by calling for the 
number of any letter of which he may be in 
doubt if the letters are arranged on cards as 
follows : — 


ia 6—f 1—k 16—p 21—u 
2—b 7—g 122— 1 17—q 22—Vv 
3—Cc 8—h 13 —m i3—r 23—w 
4—d 9—i 14—n 19—Ss 24—-x 
s—e 10—j 15—o 20—t 25—y 
26—2z 
A card with the letters thus arranged should be 
pasted up near every telephone. J. B. 


When you have difficulty in understanding 
an initial spoken through the telephone, ask the 
person who is talking with you to give you also 
the two letters preceding in the alphabet the 
letter of the initial. For instance, if the letter 
he wants to give youis “t” he will say, “ T, 
r-s-¢”; if itis “d” he will say, “ D, b-c-d,” and 
all your trouble will be atanend. W.-H. H. 

Here is my way of blocking paper for desk 
use: I take a pile half an inch or less in 
thickness of paper cut to one size, place a 
heavy weight on top close to one edge of the 
whole length, and then apply a thick coat of 
mucilage along the smooth edges of the sheets 
thus pressed together. I leave the blocks 
standing fifteen or twenty minutes, and again 
apply the mucilage, allowing it to dry thoroughly. 
1 think this way of blocking paper for every day 
use is far more satisfactory than the ordinary 
method of using paper binding, inasmuch as the 
sheets separate more easily. I keep in my 
desk blocks of various sizes, —the largest for 
writing extended articles ; others, of smaller size, 
for briefer items; and others, smaller still, for 
notes or memoranda. Following this plan, it is 
impossible for a drawer to get littered up with 
torn and creased pieces ; and while I am writing 
the block will keep its position without weight- 
ing. If the pad is more than half an inch thick, 
it is clumsy. M. C. 

It is often very convenient to have at hand a 
complete record of some special news feature 
to which fresh facts are adding from time to 
time, such as the present Stanley expedition, or 
the late war between Peru and Chili. Sucha 





record may be cheaply made by pasting the 
news clippings in an old newspaper, quarto 
form preferred for convenience of handling. 
Care should be taken to insert the clippings in 
consecutive order to prevent duplications, and 
to reject untrustworthy matter. In this way I 
have preserved a very good history to date of 
the Stanley expedition from clippings, taken 
chiefly from the English press, including all of 
the published letters of Stanley and Emin 
Pasha, and the record seldom fails to prove 
useful in elucidating fragmentary cable news. 
C. C. A. 
A country editor who has to write editorial 
notes, local paragraphs, advertising puffs, spring 
poetry, and love letters all at one and the same 
time, as all country editors do, will find it handy 
to have a half dozen manuscript pads, made of 
paper of different tints, so as to be easily 
distinguished. To carry out the scheme scien- 
tifically, he should have a white pad for his lucid 
editorials, a pink pad for engagement announce- 
ments and acknowledgments of wedding cake, 
a blue pad for unpaid puffs, a cheery-looking 
red pad for cash-paid “ business locals,” and a 
delicate lavender-tinted pad, with a sweet violet 
scent, for the “ Billy-duxes.” If he is less ambi- 
tious, three pads, one of white, one of brown, 
and one of squash-colored paper, will enable 
him to write consecutively matter for different 
departments of his paper, and yet keep the copy 
for the different departments separate, so that 
when he gets through writing his copy will 
be classified and ready for the compositor to 
mangle. W. H. H. 


2 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 





A Littte TREATISE ON PLAGIARIsMs. Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Lifppincott’s for June. 

MattruHew ArNovp’s Criticism. John Burroughs. Cen- 
tury for June. 

A Printer’s ParapiseE. The Plantier-Moretus Museum at 
Antwerp. Theodore L. De Vinne. Century for June. 

Tue Paris ConseRVATIVE Press. J. L. F. Dubois. Zfock 
for June 15. 
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PLANTATION Fork-Lore. 
June 14. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES AND AUTHORS. 
Belford’s Magazine for June. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD As A Poet. 
American Review for June. 

NOVELS AND THEIR CRITICS. 
June 9. 

Sre.uinG Rerorm. George W. Hoss. Current for June 9. 

Literary Epocus 1x America. Annetta J. Halliday. 
Current for June 9. 

Bauzac, THE Reauist. W. L. Falconer. 

Wuat 1s Free LiTeratTure? 
Epoch for June 8. 

EpGAR ALLEN Pork. C. Alex. Nelson. Zfochk for June 8. 

Tue Anti-War Poetry oF THE West. II. Benj. S. 
Parker. Current for June 16. 

Avice AND Pua@se Cary. Illustrated. Rev. 
Thompson and Alexander N. DeMenil. 
for June. 

LiTerRaryY Pros anp Cons. 
for June 2. 

AvuGust Friepricu Pott. H. Collitz. 
for June 2. 

Tue Evo.tuTion oF A Poem. 
American (Phila.) for June 2. 

An Hour with Dumas. LeCocq de Lautreppe. 
June 2. 

Wuat ts IMMORALITY IN PLays? 
for June 1. 

Some or New York’s Literary Fock. 
America for June 2. 

Batzac AND OTHERS. 
June 2. 

Mrs. Laura C. HoLitoway. 
of America for May. 

“Ciear,” THE ADjEcTIVE, Usep SUBJECTIVELY. 
Nation for May 31. 

Mexican JOURNALISM. 
W orld for July. 

Mr. STEVENSON AND Mr. JAMEs. 
July. 

Tue AVERAGE Man’s VERDICT ON LITERATURE. 
Monthly for July. 

ARTHUR SHEKBURNE Harpy. 
for May 26. 

Samvet LANGHORNE CLEMENS. With Portrait. 
Hopkins Clark. Literature for June 16. 

ENGLISH NOVELISTS OF THE Day. 
Portraits. Harjper’s Bazar for June 30. 

Tue Poems or Henry WILLARD AusTIN. 
Richard Nixon. The Connoisseur for June. 

Tuackeray. William H. Rideing. Chautauguan for July. 

Iraty’s Women Writers. Luigi D. Ventura. Chautau- 
quan for July. 

THROUGH AYRSHIRE WITH BurRNs. 
Roys. Woman for June. 

Watt Wuitman. L. H. French. Mew York Star for 
June 17. 

Corcoran’s Girts TO Wasnincton. C. R. Bush. The 
Housekeeper (Minneapolis, Minn.,) for April. 

Mrs. Stowr’s Lire. ‘“K.” 
Advertiser for June 14. 

CoLLece GRADUATES IN JOURNALISM. 
June 11. 


L. J. Vance. Open Court for 
Julian Hawthorne. 
R. H. Stoddard. North 


Joel Benton. A merica for 


Critic for June 9. 
Alice Wellington Rollins. 


R. Ellis 
St. Louis Magazine 


Howard M. Hoke. Current 
American (Phila.) 
Charles Henry Liiders. 
Critic for 
Julian Magnus. Zfoch 
George Blackburn. 
Julian Hawthorne. America for 
William J. Bok. Daughters 

"Fe." 
Charles E. Hodson. Catholic 


Atlantic Monthly for 
Atlantic 
With Portrait. Literature 
Charles 


With Twenty-Four 


With Portrait. 


Illustrated. Sarah L. 


New York Commercial 


Boston Record for 


Tue New Fork-Lore Society. 
May 25. 

Some Metuopist ContTrisuTiIons TO LITERATURE. 
ard Wheatley. Critic for May 26. 

Tue Literary Tenpency. A. W. Tourgee. Mew York 
World, Kansas City Times, Detroit Tribune for May 20; 
San Francisco Post for May 26. 

French MaGazinges. Charles Seignobos. Philadelphia 
Times for June 3; Kansas City Journal for June 4; Chicago 
Inter-Ocean for June 13. 

How Sianc ts Cotnep. Charles Mackay. 
Blackwood’s in New York Press for June 3. 

Kansas Newspapers. Address by Judge Adams before 
Kansas Editors. Kansas City Times for May 29. 

Tue Rear Zora. San Francisco Examiner for May 27. 

SPEAKING in Pusiic. Louisville Courier-Journal, Kansas 
City Times for June 3. 

RecoLtiections OF My CuiLpHoop. 
Youth's Companion for May 24. 

“Jenniz Jung” (Mrs. J. C. Crory). 
Cray. Ladies’ Home Journal for April. 

A Universat LancuaGce. Prof. F. A. March. Forum for 
June. 

Tue Literary CAREER IN France. Theodore Child. 
Atlantic Monthly for June. 

CARDINAL NEwMAN. Augustine Birrell. Scriéner’s for June. 

Some GENTLEMEN IN Fiction. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Scribner’s for June. 

Tue Bacon “Farce” aA TRAGEvy. 
Cosmopolitan for May. 

BRANDES AND His Detractors. Nation for May 17. 

Lone Novets. Julian Hawthorne. America for May 19. 

SHA. We Have Dramatists? “E. J. M.” 
May 19. 

Rev. Georce C. Lorimer, D. D. Chicago Journal for 
June 16. 

Tue Nove.ists oF Lonpon. With Portraits. R. R. Bowker. 
Reprinted from Harfer’s Magazine for June in Baltimore 
News for June 17. 

Epna Dean Proctor. Laura C. Holloway. Mew York 
Graphic for May 26; Washington Post, Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, for May 27; Chicago Herald for June 5. + 

AsoutT Francis ParkMan. New York Press for May 27. 

Rev. TuHeopore L. Cuyrer, D. D. “J. A. McK.” 
Brooklyn Eagle for May 27. 

“A,” “An,” anp “Tue.” American Bookmaker for May. 

SenpinG News FROM Bern. Blakeley Hall. Mew York 
Sun for May 20. 

Tue Press oF Paris. 
Dispatch for May 20. 

Mrs. Crawrorp (The Paris Correspondent of the London 
Daily News). Reprinted from Pall Mall Gazette in St. Louis 
Republican for May 20. 

Grorce R. Sims. Mrs. Robert P. Porter. Reprinted from 
American Home Journal in New York Press for May 27. 

SouTHERN PusiicaTions DurinG THE War. “R. L. C.” 
New York Commercial Advertiser for May 30. 

Press AND State. A. J. Lafargue. New Orleans Times- 
Democrat for May 28. 

Rutu McEnery Stuart. New Orleans Times-Democrat 
for May 27. 

MeLToN Prior’s REMINISCENCES. 
aminer for June. 

LAWRENCE OLIPHANT AND His New Book. 
June 16. 


L. J. Vance. Efochk for 


Rich- 


Reprinted from 


Louisa M. Alcott. 


Florine Thayer Mc- 


Edward Gordon Clark. 


A merica for 


Count Paul Vasili. St. Louis Post- 


San Francisco Ex- 


Critic for 
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H. Riper Haccarp. With Portrait. 
June 1. 

MICHIGAN Press AssociATION MEETING. Reported in De- 
troit Free Press and Detroit Tribune for May 30, May 31, 
and June 1. 

Detroit TRIBUNE. 
June 17. 

ADVERTISING. 
June. 

Jean INGELow. With Portrait. Treasure-Trove for June. 

How Some Famous Soncs Were Written. Charles F, 
Adams. Detroit Free Press for June 10. 

Some REMEMBRANCES OF AUTHORS. 
Harfer’s Bazar for June 2. 

Humors OF SHORTHAND. Detroit Tribune for June 17. 

Writinc Suort Stories. ‘‘M. Quad”’ Interviewed. De- 
troit Tribune for June 17. 

HisTORY OF THE PRINTING Press. Boston Glode for June 17. 


Chicago Mail for 


Memorial Number. Forty-eight pages. 


D. J. McDonald. The Office for May and 


Edward E. Hale. 


2 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Tid-Bits has changed its name to 7zme. 

Dr. Holmes tells in the June Book Buyer 
which of his own poems he likes best. 

“Pulpit and Press Made Allies” was the 
subject of Rev. Dr. Talmage’s sermon for 
June 17. 


“ Safety in House-Drainage” is an unusually 
valuable article in the Popular Science Monthly 
for July. 


The Scribners have issued a paper-covered 
edition of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “A 
Fair Barbarian.” 

The second number of the Bibliographer and 
Reference List, published at Buffalo, is devoted 
to elocution and oratory. 

Texas Siftings has an American edition of 
120,000 copies, and a fac-simile English edition 
of 50,000 copies every week. 

Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs, of Andover, is to 
write the history of Alabama for the D. Lothrop 
Company’s new series of State histories. 

Printer’s Ink is the name of a new semi- 
monthly class journal to be published by Charles 
L. Benjamin, 10 Spruce street, New York. 


The Mew York Chinese Weekly News is an 
illustrated Chinese paper, published by Wong & 
Zing at 10 Chatham square, New York City. 

D. C. Heath & Co. announce Volume II. of 
Dr. Bernhardt’s Novelletten Bibliothek, .contain- 


ing six short stories by contemporary German 
novelists. 


Amélie Rives was married to John Armstrong 
Chanler, of New York, at Castle Hill, the 
bride’s family homestead, near Charlottesville, 
Va., June 14. 


Book News for June has a portrait of Edward 
Eggleston, and an article on “ Books and 
Travel,” by Rev. Washington Gladden, beside 
all its usual features. 

Professor A. S. Hardy, author of “ But Yet a 
Woman,” has written for the Atlantic Monthly 
a serial story, entitled “ Passe Rose,” which 
will begin in the September number. 


Robert Louis Stevenson has an article on 
“Popular Authors” in the July Scribner’s. 
His new story, “The Master of Ballantrae,” 
will begin in Scriéner’s during the fall months. 


W. E. Benjamin, New York, has issued a 
second edition, paper-covered, of “Sea Spray: 
Facts and Fancies of a Yachtsman,” by S. G. 
W. Benjamin, first issued late in the season 
last year. 


The first English-Volapiik dictionary will be 
published by C. N. Caspar, Milwaukee, early in 
July. Itis compiled by Dr. K. A. Linderfelt, 
of whose Volapiik method four thousand copies 
have been sold. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published, June 23, 
“ Martin Van Buren,” by Edward M. Shepard, 
in the American Statesman series, and the forty- 
sixth thousand of “One Summer,” by Blanche 
Willis Howard. 


A new magazine, Current Literature, will 
appear early in July. Much of its space will 
be devoted to reprinting from the daily and 
weekly press matter that is worth preserving in 
more permanent form. 


The publishers of the Yankee Blade, Boston, 
have bought the subscription lists of the May- 
flower, of Yarmouthport, Mass. (a story paper), 
including more than 10,000 names, and will add 
them to the lists of the Yankee Blade. 


Prizes are offered by the American Meteoro- 
logical Fournal, Ann Arbor, Mich., for the best 
original essays on tornadoes, or the best de- 
scription of atornado. The first prize is two 
hundred dollars; the second, fifty dollars. 
Among the writers whose work deserves special 
mention fifty dollars more will be divided. 
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Professor Harrington, of the Ann Arbor Ob- 
servatory, will give particulars. 


Frederick Kitton has a paper on the unfamil- 
iar portraits of Charles Dickens in the July 
number of the Magazine of Art. There are 
half a dozen very interesting reproductions 
given in this number, and more are to follow. 


A feature of the July number of the American 
Magazine is a symposium discussion, by leading 
American authors, of the Chace International 
Copyright Bill. A young writer, Marah Ellis, 
has her first long story in the same number. 


The demand for “ The Truth about Tristrem 
Varick,” of which 15,000 copies have been sold, 
has increased the sale of “ Mr. Incoul’s Mis- 
adventure,” the first novel of Edgar Saltus, of 
which the fifth edition is in the press of W. E. 
Benjamin, New York. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s paper in the July 
Scribner's is about “ Popular Authors” of the 
Bracebridge Hemming and Sylvanus Cobb type. 
The “ Railway Series ” is continued in the same 
number by a paper on “Feats of Railway En- 
gineering,” by John Bogart. 


Among Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s new pub- 
lications are: “The King of Folly Island, and 
Other People,” by Sarah Orne Jewett; “ Mis- 
souri,” in the American Commonwealths Series, 
by Lucien Carr, M. A.; “Ten o'clock,” by 
James Abbott M’Neill Whistler. 


Carl Schurz is preparing for the Forum a 
thorough study of Bismarck’s career and of its 
bearings on the political situation in Europe, 
and Senator Edmunds is preparing an article 
on “The Political Situation.” All the back 
numbers of the Forum have been reprinted to 
supply the demand. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published: “The 
Story of Turkey,” in the Story of the Nations 
Series ; Thackeray’s “ The Rose and the Ring,” 
and Fouqué’s “Undine and Sintram,” in the 
Knickerbocker Nuggets Series; “ Industrial 
Liberty,” by John M. Bonham; “A Sketch of 
the Germanic Constitution,” by Samuel Epes 
Turner; “The Tariff History of the United 
States,” by F. W. Taussig; “A Hard-Won 
Victory,” by Grace D. Litchfield; “ The Gallery 
of a Random Collector,” by Clinton Ross; 


“Lajla,” from the Norwegian of Professor 
J. A. Friis; and “Our Uncle and Aunt,” by 
A. Martin. 


The “One Hundred Prize Questions” in 
Lippincott’s Magazine came to a close in the 
June number. Inthe August number will begin 
the publication of the best answers by success- 
ful competitors. American Notes and Queries 
began a series of answers to these questions 
with the number for June 23, 1888. 


The editors of Zhe Century deny the state- 
ment that Thomas Nelson Page’s “ Meh Lady” 
was kept in the office of 7he Century for twelve 
years before it was published. The story was 
suggested in a conversation between Mr. Page 
and the editor of the magazine in 1884, or 1885, 
and was published soon after it was written. 


In the Minneapolis Industrial Exhibition, 
from August 22 to September 29, there will 
be a department of woman’s work, including a 
book department, which will contain samples of 
woman’s literary work in the form of books, 
magazines, and newspapers. All woman writers 
are invited to contribute. Mrs. E. R. Holbrook 
is the superintendent. 


James Russell Lowell has collected, princi- 
pally from the A¢lantic Monthly and the North 
American Review, a volume of “ Political 
Essays,” which will be published shortly by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The earliest dates 
back about thirty years, and the latest is the 
remarkable address delivered by Mr. Lowell in 
New York just before he sailed for England. 


Four prizes amounting to $500 have been 
offered by Andrew J. Graham, to be competed 
for at the meeting of the New York State 
Stenographers’ Association at Caldwell, Lake 
George, August 21, 1888. The first prize of 
$225 will be given to the person who shall write 
fastest and most accurately not less than 250 
words a minute for five consecutive minutes, 
and afterward read his notes aloud to the con- 
vention. The second prize is $125, to be 
awarded under the same conditions, the speed 
minimum being 240 words a minute; the third 
prize is $90, with 230 words as a speed mini- 
mum; and the fourth prize is $60, with 225 
words as the lowest speed limit. 





